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Introduction 


These footnotes to Alexandria history are published 
as part of our observance of three important anniversaries 
in 1957. 


This year marks the 225th anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington and the 350th anniversary of the 
establishment, at Jamestown, of the first permanent English 
settlement in this country. This year, also, the Alexandria 
Association passes its twenty-fifth year. 


We hope this volume will be followed by the annual 
publication of monographs on aspects of Alexandria’s history 
from the time or even before a tobacco warehouse was erected 
at the mouth of Hunting Creek, about 1730. 


In this volume there is no treatment of the political or 
governmental side of Alexandria’s history. We have a 
chapter in the history of two of the area’s most important 
houses, excerpts from an engaging (if not always accurate) 
diary, and summaries concerning several of Aexandria’s 
chief industries — shipping and banking, which have been 
so vital an element in the growth of the town from earliest 
times to now, and silversmithing and cabinetmaking, which 
flourished for a time. Informal and localized as these essays 
are, in all of them and in the chapter on the forts that ringed 
Alexandria during the years of the North-South conflict, 
the reader is made aware of the relationship of Alexandria 
to the world beyond her boundaries and beyond the great 
river her ships sailed to reach the outer world. 


Several of these monographs could justifiably be ex- 
tended to book length, and in all of them is the implicit 
suggestion that the history of Alexandria has yet but been 
half told. ) 


Preservation of records and research concerning Alex- 
andria and Virginia history has been one of the abiding 
objectives of the Alexandria Association from the time it 
was organized in 1932. It was only last year, however, 
when Colonel Robert Selph Henry was chairman of the 
Historic Research and Records Committee, that we attempted 
to begin collecting and collating for publication information 
of historic value and general interest possessed by individual 
members. 
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In the preparation of future volumes, the Association 
hopes to have the support of individuals anywhere who 
through reminiscences, family letters and records, or old 
documents not in public archives, can help us fill in the 
blank pages of our history. 


Several published works have made important contri- 
butions to a knowledge of Alexandria history. Mrs. Mary 
Powell’s history of Alexandria, Gay Montague Moore’s 
“Seaport in Virginia, George Washington’s Alexandria’, 
“A Lodge of Washington”, history of the Alexandria-Wash- 
ington Lodge No. 22, A. F. and A. M., and volumes included 
in the check list published by the Alexandria Bicentennial 
Committee in 1949 are indispensable to an understanding 
of our early history. Most of these, however, are specialized 
in their treatment, and there ts yet to be published a definitive 
account of Alexandria from the beginning. The Association 
does not presume that it could in any forseeable time supply 
this need. In hoping, however, that forthcoming volumes 
of these monographs will merit the appreciation of some 
future historian who will adequately record Alexandria’s 
history, we may be likened to him whose tombstone at 
Jamestown reads, “a great sinner who awaits a joyful 
resurrection.” 


The authors of monographs in this volume contributed 
their time and knowledge with no thought of reward beyond 
the interest of their readers. We are indebted to them and 
to Mrs. Lida Smith Mayo and Meredith Johnson, who first 
suggested the yearbook; to Col. Henry, under whose guiding 
hand a special yearbook committee was formed as liaison 
between authors and the Association; and to Merle Colby, 
who, as editorial consultant, worked with individual contri- 
butors and offered helpful suggestions to the committee. 
Through the courtesy of Richard Bales, the two center pages 
of this book are a reproduction of the first page of Robert E. 
Lee’s “Grand March’, as scored by Mr. Bales for ‘The 
Confederacy”. Our appreciation is expressed, too, to Worth 
Bailey, for his drawing of a rare mark found on silver made 
by “J. Adam, Alex.” ; to Woodlawn Plantation for the use of 
a photograph of Woodlawn during its tragic era of neglect; 
to the Regents of Gunston Hall for the illustration of George 
Mason’s home in a period when it was occupied, if not by 
squatters, at least by families who neither knew nor cared 
for all its stout walls and beautifully carved woodwork 
signified. 
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Monographs collected in this volume first appeared 
serially in the Alexandria Gazette. A foreword to each 
instalment in the Gazette read: “The Gazette and the 
Association take pride in presenting these monographs for 
those interested in the rich past of Alexandria, but cannot 
accept either credit or blame for the apparent facts stated. 
Authors of the individual monographs, as well as the 
Association, will welcome suggestions or corrections, if any 
are needed. ...’” Corrections suggested to us have been 
made in the text, but the Association, realizing truth is not 
an exact science and history not always what we have been 
told, hopes the reader will forgive any remaining inaccur- 
acies aS unintentional and report the facts to us. 


UNA FRANKLIN CARTER 
President, Alexandria Association 


February, 1957 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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Memoirs of 
Mrs. Louisa Slacum Benham 


INTRODUCTION 
By Betsy STARK 
These notes, written in 1879, are from the memoirs of Louisa 
Slacum Benham, my great great aunt, who was born in 1802, the 
daughter of Captain George Slacum, and Jane Howard Slacum’'' of 
Alexandria, Virginia. The family resided on Wilkes St. in a: home 
which is. said by descendants to have been built in the Eighteenth 
Century. This house has in recent years been purchased and restored 
by Mr. George Barnes of Alexandria and has been opened for the 
Alexandria Association’s Old Homes Tours. 


The material came into my possession a few years ago through 
a relative who lives in Alexandria. 


The manuscript is written in a quaint and interesting style but 
with occasional digression, as may be expected of one of her years. 
It was difficult to read the notes because the paper had deteriorated 
with age and the handwriting was that of an aged person. Also, the 
use of old English spellings and words which are now obsolete made 
the reading of these memoirs a very slow and tedious process. 


century quite an extensive foreign trade. My father 

was then called a “shipping merchant.” I suppose that 
at an earlier period of his life he had been in command of a 
vessel in the merchant service, as he was called Captain 
Slacum. My father’s vessels traded to the West Indies, to 
Madeira, Lisbon, Oporto, and Marseilles, and brought return 
cargoes of the sugars and other profitable products of the 
Western Indies, with the wines and fruits of Spain and the 
Mediterranean, coupled with some valuable works of art 
native to the places where they were embarked. I have been 
told that success waited on each movement that he made, 
and he consequently had rapidly acquired wealth which was 
invested in vessels, houses, and ground rents. 
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GA exntury: had at the commencement of the nineteenth 


He had a small summer retreat of sixty acres of Fair- 
fax County land which was situated three miles from Alex- 
andria. He called the place “Prospect Hill.’ The house he 
had built was on the brow of a hill commanding a beautiful 
and extensive view of the surrounding country. All men 
have some hobby; this small estate was my father’s. In the 
eye of wisdom such as my maternal grandmother possessed 
it was valueless; for that portion of Fairfax County had 
some picturesque scenery but as poor soil as could be found 
in the “old dominion of Virginia.” Men of active business 
habits, particularly merchants, are content in the harness of 
competitive labor in the mornings of their lives; but when 
they reach their meridian and find themselves surrounded 
by a wife and a group of children, they almost invariably 
lanquish for free air, country occupations, and the shaded 
walks of rural retirement. 


I was the sixth child and not long the recipient of a 
father’s loving care. He was an indulgent parent and until 
the sad turn of heavy pecuniary loss by fire, and the destruc- 
tion of two uninsured warehouses and his valuable papers 
he was ranked as one of fortune’s favorites. I was too young 
when his death occurred, as a result of this fire, to have 
heard much of his early history. My mother’s grief for his 
loss was of the intense sorrow that precluded much conversa- 
tion relating to her past happiness. I only know that my 
father came of an old and honorable family and that he was 
one of seven sons. Four of them died unmarried and all of 
the male descendants who inherited the name of Slacum are 
dead. 


Christ Church 


(Written August 21. 1879) 


the high-backed square pew in old Christ Church, AI- 

exandria. Priority of age being even in church rigidly 
observed, my father, mother, maternal grandmother and 
eldest brother and sister occupied the side of the pew that 
faced the parson. That was the name by which we called 
the preacher, both in and out of the pulpit. We, according 
to years, were ranged along the side of the pew. The chil- 
dren’s bonnets were taken off and placed in the deep recessed 
windows. We sat with our backs to the parson and quietly 
facing our parents sitting bolt upright against the perpen- 
dicular back of the enclosed pew, which rose a foot or two 
above the little heads. The abrogation of that custom, it no 
longer existing, is certainly a move in the right direction. 
The outlook from the window was then as it is now, on the 
church graveyard, even at that date nearly filled with tomb- 
stones that in marble and granite covered what are called 
“the remains of human life.” 


S tne ie found all who were well demurely seated in 


This morning I have a vivid remembrance of how this 
church and its people looked in the olden time. Progress and 
fashion have remodelled it until the ancient character is from 
the pulpit to the entrance doors all changed. The bricks of 
the edifice were burned in England; and all the woodwork 
carved and measured. The aisles were paved with hexagonal 
bricks ; the pews were kept under lock and key, and the portly 
pew-opener, old Mrs. Cook, had a residence on Washington 
Street in one corner of the graveyard. On Sundays she walked 
up and down the aisles in her Sunday gown, clothed in the 
majesty of authority. It was a respectable black silk gown 
with a black satin bonnet with a coal-scuttle scoop front and 
a crown that would have held a cheese; an encircling apron 
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of bishops lawn. She wore her keys suspended by several 
chains that descended from her ample circumference of waist, 
to the point where in metal rings the keys were kept; and as 
each pew owner entered the sacred edifice she unhooked and 
with celerity she unlocked the door of the family pew. That 
custom is also in the dead past and this is how it was 
abolished. 


Mrs. Cook, proud of her important office, became at 
last so aggressively careful as to make it a necessity to “do- 
away” with locked pew doors. 


On a summer Sunday morning about 78 years gone by, 
a mincing, aristocratic-looking lady of middle-age dressed 
in the height of the fashion of the day, entered the church 
door. She wore a silver-colored silk gown with a costly black 
lace farthingale which was surmounted by a satin silver 
hued shade. The shade was also trimmed with deep black 
Brussels lace, handsomely embroidered and small satin reti- 
cule hung suspended on her right arm. It held her handker- 
chief and smelling salts. A small round white chip hat on 
top of her puffed hair was trimmed by a wreath of artificial 
pansies; her gray kid slippers, a French importation, were 
high-heeled with sharp very pointed toes. Under the short 
front breadth of her robe gray silk stockings embroidered in 
‘pansies were partially exposed to view. 


Mrs. Cook hastened to meet Mrs. H. and walk in advance 
of this daughter of a well known English stock, saying quite 
audibly, ‘““Madam, when your daughter came just now, as I 
opened the pew door, a common woman forced her way in, 
and as she refused to come out, I again locked the door 
and locked her in.” 


“Thank you, old lady. You acted well,” said the simper- 
‘ing aristocrat. 


A little later, on the same morning, the pew opener re- 
peated the act at the door of Colonel George Deneal’s pew, 
making a similar explanation. That pew was behind ours. 
“Colonel Deneale had been the friend of General Washington 
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(title had been won in the war). He had been one of the 
honorable group of mourning friends who so recently had 
bourne the dead chieftain to his burial vault of the Washing- 
tons at Mount Vernon. The Colonel gravely took the key 
from the lock, advanced to his window, and sent ic hurtling 
along the grassy sward encircling the tombstones. He then 
with head bowed in reverence took his seat for prayer. The 
next vestry meeting abolished the custom of locking the 
pew doors. The lady in the Colonel’s pew was his country 
cousin from a distant county. It was her first visit. 

The pulpit arrangements were very simple. The min- 
ister always in the pulpit or out of it was called “the Par- 
son.” He wore a black silk gown. The white surplice was an 
undreamed of innovation. When in after years it was pro- 
posed it led to much schematic argument that warmed, 
threw out heated sparks, and at length blazed into fiery 
personalities. This led to separation. Some withdrew from 
the old Church. A new one was a necessity. The surplice 
advocates were also wealthy, and in another portion of the 
city they built and named their church St. Pauls. It grew 
in influence and numbers and the pulpit was occupied by 
several distinguished clergymen. Old Christ Church, at 
length, fell into the wake, and following the new custom 
wore the surplice. At that time only two pew owners, e!derly 
spinsters, withdrew — for a season. 


We had not advanced to introduce the substitution of 
Rector. It was still the Parson, who once a month admin- 
istered the communion, and who every Sunday morning had 
before the 11 o’clock morning service heard the little chil- 
dren, who were in the front pews, their catechism. Old vel- 
vet bags lined with white with a handle were carried round. 

The pulpit and reading desk were within the railing 
of the chancel. A short spiral stairway led up to the small 
pulpit and a side door admitted the parson into it. It was 
draped in rich velvet, fringes, and heavy cords and tassels, 
all of crimson. Below it was the reading desk, where the 
clark, as the work clerk was pronounced, read the morning 
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service and gave out hymns and psalms (we had no hym- 
nals), two lines at a time for congregation at singing. An 
organ was in the dim distance. Over the pulpit was a dome- 
shaped sounding board. Every word was audible. 


On either side of the pulpit was a long and wide panel; 
the one on the right bore in very large letters the Lord’s 
Prayer and belief, and the one on the left, the Ten Command- 
ments that Moses, the chosen one, received on Mt. Sinai and 
the Blessed Lord our Redeemer came to fulfill, and that are 
still read in Christian churches and taught to Christian 
children. Great attention was given to the texture linen. It 
was woven in Holland and brought over for the communion 
tables in the new United States, and kept at Mr. William 
Herbert’s on Fairfax Street. 


The vestry room was in the lower part of the steeple 
tower, which being opposite to the chancel and pulpit made 
it a necessity for “the Parson,” when robed, to waik the 
long length of the aisle to reach the chancel, which he en- 
tered by a small gateway on the right hand side. 


Strange stories regarding the early English clergymen 
were floating in the minds of some of the older church mem- 
bers, and they were communicated to the rising generation. 
Of this I select Parson Davis, a fox hunting clergyman, who 
after sermons of longer duration than are used at the present 
time, returned down the right aisle to the vestry room where 
he rapidly disrobed after the morning service, and rapidly 
fitted on his English hunting garments. The impatient 
hounds and merry men all were waiting for Parson Davis 
near the back gate of the graveyard for a mount, and away 
through the Fairfax County lands to hunt the foxes. 

There were of course afternoon services. In after life 
I became acquainted with the parson’s genial namesake and 
nephew, Davis Carneal (?) of Cincinnati, but I never recited 
to him any of the doggerel lines that in childhood I had mem- 
orized regarding his uncle, although some of the old ladies 
had imprinted on my mind that in his boyish days young 
Davis Carneal had in Alexandria been esteemed “a chip off 
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the old block.” I found him in Cincinnati prosperous socially, 
and he had a sweet wife, a band of nice children, prosperous 
financially, for they were settled in a home of luxury. They 
are dead and gone and strangers are in the house which he 
builded on Broadway. 


Old Christ Church, now numbered among the ancient 
ones of America, is worthy of attention from the fact that 
it was the church where Washington worshipped, and where 
many of his early and life-long friends held pews and walked 
with him to the altar rail to kneel in humility and partake 
of the bread and wine in memory of Christ the founder of 
Christianity and in obedience to His command. The Washing- 
ton pew was across the church just opposite to ours. It had 
been the custom for the General and Mrs. Washington to 
come up on Saturday afternoon to occupy, until after the 
Sabbath services, a small house (two rooms and a bedroom 
— below was a kitchen) on St. (sic) Cameron Street. They 
came to town in a chariot and four, bringing the lady’s maid 
and an outrider, and were always early in the church, for 
the General’s punctuality was one feature in the admirablage 
of his good qualities. 


He died just as the past century died. I was born but 
two years after. The memory of all his great deeds and the 
estimation in which he was held in Europe and America are 
known to the world; but it was from his friends and asso- 
ciates close to his home at Mount Vernon that I received my 
early impressions, and as a little girl walked among them 
and saw them. A laurel wreath was regularly gathered in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains of his beloved Virginia, and for 
many years was on each anniversary of his death draped 
with crepe and placed on the wall of his pew. 

In the center block of pews and across the aisle from 
General Washington’s was the pew of Dr. Craik who was 
General Washington’s physician. The associated physician, 
who with Dr. Craik watched over the dying hero, was not 
in our church; but in my early life these gentlemen were 
in attendance at my bedside, where for a long time 1 lay 
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unconscious. They stood there at a fearful moment. Dr. Dick, 
Elisha Cullen Dick, was a man totally different from Dr. 
Craik. He was the fashionable physician of Alexandria. 


Across the aisle from our pew was an elderly gentleman 
and his family. His bright penetrating look was made a ter- 
ror to me and other children because the bright black eyes 
were shining under white bandages that bound his brow 
and others passing over his head and under his chin; and 
we were told that he had been a great warrior in the revolt 
from England, but that the wounds under those bandages 
had been inflicted in Baltimore where he was defending a 
press and printing office from the violence of a lawless mob. 
This time-worn hero was the renowned General Lee, Light 
Horse Harry of the Revolution. Alas, his fiery eye alarmed 
me whenever it fell on me, but his gallant deeds of daring 
were done. He was past the age to mount a war horse or 
to wield the arms of a lighthorseman. The appellation of 
dragons was not yet introduced. His sons, Henry, Carter, 
Robert and Smith were young boys then. 


What Robert became in after life, when as commander 
of the Confederate forces he often led them to victory and 
at last succumbing to numerical forces surrendered the bro- 
ken fragment of the men that were left on the surface of 
the earth, the greater number of the Southern forces being 
interred within it, is now and will while the English lan- 
guage is spoken be a tale of heroic suffering. It will be trans- 
mitted from sire to son and the fact noted that but one life 
more was lost between the achieved separation from old 
England, the mother country and the puritan and cavalier 
descendants. 


Mount Vernon 


tons at Mount Vernon commenced in the early part 

of my life under circumstances that were very fav- 
orable to secure to me accurate and not now forgotten state- 
ments. 

My intimacy with Frances Park Lewis that had com- 
menced in Philadelphia at the then celebrated boarding 
school of Madame Greland was continued after we reached 
our homes. 

Frances was the daughter of General Washington’s 
nephew, Lawrence Lewis, whose mother, Betty, was the gen 
eral’s only sister. The mother of Frances was Nelly Custis 
by birth, the granddaughter of Mrs. Washington; by adop- 
tion the child of General and Mrs. Washington. 

Their home was Woodlawn, an estate bequeathed to 
them by the will of General Washington. Originally it was 
a part of the large land estate bequeathed to Washington in 
his early English colonial life by his brother Lawrence. In 
contemporary history it has always been called “‘the great 
estate on the Potomac.” It was called Mount Vernon in nonor 
of old Admiral Vernon by whom Lawrence had been most 
kindly treated when he was a Colonial Volunteer fighting in 
the service of his king at the unfortunate seige of Carthe- 
gena. This was in 1741. At that time his half-brother George 
was only nine years of age. 

This great estate bequeathed to the child-subject of 
George the Second of England, was a place endeared tv him 
throughout the remarkable changes of his life; changes that 
developed a character that stands in the pages of history 
as one great combination of all that can ennoble man. 

He is styled the “Father of his Country.” He had left 
him a sword by Frederick the Great of Prussia, ‘“‘Presented 


M: intimate personal acquaintance with the Washing- 
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by the oldest General of Europe to the greatest General of 
the World.” 


The house at Woodlawn was an extensive brick mansion. 
A very wide hall separated four large apartments on the 
lower floor and the same arrangements were above. Two 
wings were, one at each side of the house, slightly curved. 
All the grounds surrounding that mansion that was soon 
after to pass away from the inheritors, were in excellent 
condition. Flowers were abundant. In the great hall were 
comfortable chairs and sofas. The walls of the hall were 
wood, but lined with large maps, and a terrestrial and a 
celestial globe were there. The dinner and tea service were 
of handsome china and silverware. The attendants were al] 
boys and maids, the well-mannered, well-contented, well- 
cared-for slaves of Major Lewis. 


Circumstances as related in the memories of my child- 
hood had so interwoven my thoughts of Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon, that it was not strange that when one morn- 
ing we were all assembled at the bountifully supplied and 
gracefully presided over breakfast at Woodlawn, I was de- 
lighted to hear Mrs. Lewis read from a letter addressed to 
her by Judge Bushrod Washington, nephew of the General. 
to whom he had willed ‘‘the great estate on the Potomac, ’ 
a very cordial invitation to Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, their family 
and guests at Woodlawn, to dine on the following day at 2 
p.m. at Mount Vernon. 


The guests of that day as I recall them were Mistress 
Douglas of New York, Miss Margaret Harriet, and Betsy 
Mary, their brother jocosely called “Lord George Douglas,” 
Col. Watts of South Carolina, Major Vandeventer of the 
Army, and my eldest brother, George. Visitors were con- 
stantly arriving and departing from Woodlawn. It was a 
home embellished by a lovely and most gracious hostess, by 
an urbane, well-bred host, and daughters and a son that they 
were both proud of. I was at that time there for a visit of a 
fortnight. Mrs. Lewis was very fond of the New York 
Douglas ladies and they made several visits to Woodlawn. 
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I think Miss Margaret never married. Harriet became Mrs. 
, and Betsy Mary married a nephew of the Presi- 
dent, James Monroe, last seen in our home in Alexandria. 

A pleasant drive of nearly three miles over the planta- 
tion road brought us to the front door steps of the great 
General. The Judge stood ready to receive us. I was then at 
the height of my hopes. 

At the dinner Mrs. Washington did not appear. Her 
very frail health usually confined her to her chamber. In 
her absence Mrs. Lewis presided. After that time I was quite 
often a visitor at Mount Vernon and she never but once 
appeared. Mrs. Washington was, I think, a Miss Blackburn. 


The Judge was, as the General had been, childless. They 
had an adopted daughter, their neice, who married Mr. 
Noblet Herbert of Alexandria. His house was at the corner 
of St. Asaph and Cameron Streets, and opposite the Bank of 
Alexandria, where General Washington kept his bank ac- 
counts. Mr. and Mrs. Noblet Herbert were both, although 
she was a very small delicate person, very fond of giving 
handsome dinners. I was often at their dinners, always mixed 
ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. Judge Washington, her aunt, 
frequently remained with her in Alexandria when the Judge 
was in Washington, and sometimes when he held court in 
Philadelphia. Really she was almost as great a recluse when 
with her neice, Mrs. Herbert, as when at Mount Vernon Her 
aged maid, a Negress, called Mammy Betty, was fidelity per- 
sonified, always neatly dressed in a cotton shepherd’s 
plaid gown of navy blue and white, a little shawl pinned 
over her bust, a light colored plaid bandanna kerchief on 
her head. She deserves honorable mention. It is due to her 
polite respectful demeanor to all persons. 

Judge Bushrod Washington was of medium height, 
slight figure, well learned in law; one of the justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. He was esteemed as one 
of the most charming conversationalists of the time. He had 
the happy knack of leadiing the table talk to objects of inter- 
est to his visitors, and never monopolizing but appearing to 
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seek to derive knowledge from his Mount Vernon guests. At 
his table 1 met several of the judges of the United States 
Supreme Court and other distinguished persons both Ameri- 
can and foreign. 

While at this venerated home during the life of Judge 
Washington, | have often, hand in hand with Mrs. Lewis, 
walked through the house, pausing every few minutes to 
receive her anecdotes of “grandpa” and ‘‘grandma”’ and the 
visitors at Mount Vernon in her early youth. There was the 
key of the demolished Bastile sent from France to what they 
called ‘“‘The Defender of Freedom,” the portrait of Louis the 
Tenth of France, the faithful but unfortunate sovereign 
whose friendship for us fed to sadder revolutionary results 
in his own kingdom; the pitcher picture of General Wash- 
ington and the beautiful eulogy written on the back vf the 
frame; the chaste and elegant marble mantel in the ban- 
queting hall. In that room she and some young ladies who 
were staying with her decided to assist George Washirgton, 
Lafayette and two or three other young noblemen, guests 
at Mount Vernon, to repaper the room. The general laugh- 
ingly consented. They made an excursion to Alexandria, nine 
miles over a hilly road to purchase the paper. The young 
noblemen succeeded well with the step-ladder work. Miss 
Custis and her friends carried the paper rolls in their pretty 
muslin aprons and served the paperers at the foot of the 
ladder. 


The gardens, green and “hothouses,” were in admirable 
condition, and the grounds kept up in order. Mrs. Lewis 
lived with her grandparents until after her grandmother 
died. 

On one occasion among the dinner guests was Mr. Alex- 
ander Moore of Alexandria. He was a cheerful, bright, witty 
gentleman, much sought for in society, and dull indeed must 
have been the company which he failed to enliven. A stran- 
ger pointed out to him the initial E on the dinner china. He 
asked, “What can that mean, as Mrs. Washington was a 
Blackburn?” “Oh,” said Moore, “It plainly stands for Eith- 
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er.” | remember several of his strokes of wit. Clever as they 
were they contained personalities, the recital of which might 
wound some living hearts. The wit and his wisdom and they 
who were the victims are in the silent cities, but some de- 
scendant may be an earth inhabitant and wounded by my 
record; I, therefore, forbear. 


In the front parlor at Woodlawn was a portrait of Mrs. 
Lewis painted by Stuart (as I understood) at the time he 
painted the general. It represented what she most undeniably 
was, a very beautiful woman. Age softened but never ob- 
literated her loveliness of expression, her beautiful eyes, and 
the combined qualities of grace, intellect, and dignity that 
characterized her youth. That portrait, I have recently heard, 
is in the possession of her son’s widow, Mrs. Lorenzo Lewis 
of Audley Hall, Jefferson County, Virginia. 

Lorenzo was, at the time I have been recording, still at 
the Alexandria Academy. There had been in that neighbor- 
hood and town a strange itinerant wayside preacher, Lorenzo 
Dow by name. The boys at school teased young Lewis often 
asking, “How are you related to Lorenzo Dow? It must be 
a family name. Surely no one ever heard that there was any 
other Lorenzo.” Mrs. Lewis waited until his complaint was 
ended, then said, “Ask them, my son, if they have never 
heard of Lorenzo the Magnificent.” She drew herself up to 
her full height and as the word fell from her lips you would 
have thought that the blood of the “Medici” was in her 
veins. 

Lorenzo grew into manhood. He was handsome, he was 
tall with a Roman cast of face. He usually rode up to Alex- 
andria with his attendant servant in knee breeches and fan- 
top boots riding about 20 yards behind him. He was punc- 
tilious in making his calls and fond of female society, he 
was at nearly all the parties and at many dinners given in 
Alexandria. He reserved his love for a more northern maid- 
en, and in Philadelphia wooed and won the beautiful Hester 
C. She was the daughter of a most celebrated physician, and 
I believe is still living cheered in her age by her descendants. 
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Frances, who was highly educated, was an enthusiast in 
regard to military affairs. She was above the average 
height of women, had large dark hazel eyes, bronzed hair, 
an aquiline nose, and lovely teeth held back by most expres- 
sive, if sometimes naughty lips. 


The vicinity of the old Fort Washington to Mount 
Vernon and Woodlawn enabled the officers to man their 
barges and be rowed across the broad Potomac to partake 
of the hospitalities at the homesteads and return them at 
Fort Washington on the Maryland shore. It was over at the 
Fort that Frances could enjoy the walks on its walls and 
show so intimate an acquaintance with military technicalities 
of cefense and conditions of war as to rather conjure some 
of her young epauletted escorts. She married an army offi- 
cer, one of the old Butler family. Their home was in Louisi- 
ana where within a year or two back her life voyage ended. 

Angela, a mother’s darling, was quite young at the date 
of my first dinner at Mount Vernon. She married Mr. 
Charles Conrad cf Louisiana. He was of the old Virginia 
Conrad family and became rather celebrated as a scholar 
and politician. 


I think it was my youthful enthusiasm and thirst of 
knowledge regarding Mount Vernon and the last of the lives 
of the general and her grandmother, that caused Mrs. Lewis 
to take so deep an interest in my questions, so patiently 
reply to them, to give me so many anecdotes of her life and 
surroundings. Her husband, Major Lewis, was tall, digni- 
fied and bore a strongly marked resetnblance to his uncle. 
He is so much like him that he would have been taken for 
a son rather than for a nephew. I had often heard of the 
attempt made by a foreign servant, employe on the estate, 
to steal from the vault the corpse of the General and convey 
it to Europe. Mrs. Lewis confirmed the story. The vault was 
entered ... A Negro servant discovered what was going on 
and the depredator of the dead escaped, but without his 
(the General’s) body. 
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At the home of Mrs. Noblet Herbert, now Washington, 
there was a great deal of .... because almost daily so- 
ciety assembled. Mrs. Mary Allibone and her sister, Jane 
Turner, passed one or two winters with their cousin Herbert. 
Jane afterwards became Mrs. Byrd and was very handsome 
and was a most sweet singer of ballads. At our Philadelphia 
school she captivated at that time young Persifer Smith. 
He was most desperately in love and she too, but it did not 
result in marriage. He was a law student then. He was after- 
ward a distinguished general. I shall, further on, catch up 
from memory my last interview with General Persifer 
Smith. It was in the winter of 1839-40 at the St. Louis Hotel, 
New Orleans. It was an historic interview with General 
Andrew Jackson into which the lawyer-general was dove- 
tailed. 

As I have thus far said nothing of female costumes, it 
appears I ought to at least glance back to some of them. 
Mrs. Allibone, the wife of a Philadelphia lawer and her sis- 
ter Jane, who was much with her in that advanced city, were 
related to the Washington family through the wife of Judge 
Washington. Their first winter in Alexandria, they wore 
lemon-colored cloth close fitting, with smail round 
capes, and velvet bonnets of a cerulean blue just the color 
of Jane’s eyes. The bonnets were large and adorned with 
long sweeping ostrich plumes. Tan-colored gloves and boots 
of the same tint completed the winter walking costume of 
these maidens of the fertile valley beyond the Blue Ridge 
chain of mountains. 

Their father, Mr. Henry Turner, was wealthy, lived on 
his estate in handsome and hospitable style. Judge and Mrs. 
Washington had carried these relatives to pass a winter in 
Philadelphia, and it resulted in a mismatched match between 
Mary and Mr. Allibone, who might have been a good lawyer, 
but was an indifferent husband. I write that with knowl- 
edge — the Judge said he was. Young Tom Turner, their 
brother, was often in Alexandria and a great gallant. I 
passed several weeks at their home “Wheatland” in Jeffer- 
son County. 
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I must return to our sheep and tell more of Mount 
Vernon and its different owners as I saw and as 1 knew 
them. 


Judge Washington had a nephew, Richard Washington, 
who resided at Mount Vernon and had a general supervision 
of the great estate. I have always thought the estate had 
from the death date of the “Father of His Country” a 
tendency downward. Even at the time | first passed through 
the entrance lodge gates, they were open and somewhat out 
of repair. The attendant gatekeeper was not in place, and at 
his door were several little Negroes having a dust fight, as 
they were throwing dust at each other’s faces and merrily 
laughing. 


Richard Washington was a peculiar man. He was also 
below the medium height, and slight of form; fond of the 
chase and of the rod, a lover of neither, and fond of Alexan- 
dria and its people. Otherwise a good man of high moral 
principle. He was a most indefatigable dancer and very gal- 
lant. With the death of the General the Washingtons that 
succeeded to the great estate were under size and slight of 
frame. 


At one time during the administration of “Master 
Richard” as the slaves called him, I visited Mount Vernon. 
The vehicle, a sleigh drawn by four horses with their tinkling 
bells. We were that day the guests of the Negro servants 
and this is how it came to be. An important debate in the 
House of Representatives had brought to Washington a 
party of New Yorkers to pass a few days. Among them were 
some friends of my brother George. They notified him of 
their arrival. He went to Washington. A heavy snow storm of 
the preceding day and night had been followed by a cold day. 
It made capital sleighing. 


When they told my brother of their desire to visit Mount 
Vernon as soon as the snow melted, he advised an immediate 
movement as, if one warm sunlighted day fell on the snow, 
it would prevent sleighing and render a carriage drive diffi- 
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cult if not impessible from the slop of melting snow; and, if 
after that, a freeze set in, the frozen clods would make the 
journey most cheerless and jolting. Put to vote, it was de- 
cided to start at once on the pilgrimage. Three sleighs were 
ordered with four horses attached to each. A servant was 
sent in advance to Alexandria, with four horses, to ask my 
sister Adela and I to get ready promptly, brother having 
promised these New York ladies our company. He sent word 
te us to have plenty of wraps and as many footstoves heated 
as we could command. Soon after this announcment we heard 
the merry bells coming down Fairfax, then only stopping for 
a few moments to enjoy the warmth of the Richmond coal 
fuel blazing in open grates. We were traveling onward over 
Hunting Creek toward Mount Vernon. That road so little 
traveled lay in the soft white covering of snow, and pendant 
from many of the pine trees that lined the roadside were 
icicles glittering like gems. It was a lovely ride. When we 
reached Mount Vernon the house was empty, nay, worse than 
empty, it was fireless and freezingly cold. The servant who 
had admitted us said that Master Richard had started early 
in the day rabbit hunting. He was followed by his dogs. His 
return was uncertain. They said, “He might git home before 
night, or he might go on along down as fur as Gunston Hall, 
or go to Mr. Tools (?) at Hayfield,” but they were “mighty 
sorry and knew that Master Richard would be awful down- 
casted when he comed to know his friends from Alexandria 
had been there.” 

While this explanation was going forward, fires were 
kindled, and soon warmth came cheering our benumbed 
bodies. The chief dining room servant of the Judge then came 
forward to say “that the dining room would soon be very 
comfortable and they would do their very best to give us all 
the refreshment they had.” ‘Master Richard,” he added, 
“had had a front shoulder of very nice bacon biled the day 
before, and it was hardly tetched by him.” 


We gladly accepted their civil offer. I had heard the 
great thumping sound from the outside kitchen that told me 
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they were pounding biscuits, a most delicate Virginia bread. 
When invited to the dining room it was past 1 p.m. We found 
the promised shoulder of bacon, with hot broiled ham, pound- 
ed biscuits, hoe cake and ash pone. These two last dishes 
were prepared for the servants’ dinner, but they contriouted 
it to ours. Buttermilk and butter, that morning churned, and 
two large stone milk pans, with their contents, and a deep 
covering of thick cream on them. We feasted royally because 
most enjoyably hunger whetted appetites. 


The New York ladies were amused and much pleased to 
partake of hoe cake and ash pone, bread which they had 
never heard of. Interested in inspecting the house, they were 
amused at being the guests of the servants. The memories 
of one or two of the old servants were called into recollection 
by the inquisitors. It was, after all, a day marked by a white 
stone. Such days are forever gone from the Old Dominion 
of Virginia. 
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Four Years of Occupation 
Alexandria, 1661-1865 


By AMES W. WILLIAMS 


of Federal troops crossed the Potomac and seized the 

Virginia approaches to their vulnerable Capital. The 
colorful New York City Fire Zouaves occupied Alexandria 
but not without the loss of their youthful commander, Col. 
Elmer E. Ellsworth, the only casualty of the sortie. 


A large bastioned earthwork, Fort Ellsworth, hastily 
erected on Shuter’s Hill, where the George Washington 
Masonic National Memorial now stands, became the hub of 
Union military activity. Eventually many private residences 
and commercial establishments were commandeered to meet 
the demands of the rapidly expanding army. 

General McDowell, in command of the Union forces, 
contemplated a victorious march to Richmond as soon as his 
army could be put in motion. The debacle of Bu!l Run, how- 
ever, destroyed such hopes. As Beauregard rested upon his 
laurels, the North recovered from its initial panic and dug 
in with determination to forestall an expected counterattack 
upon Washington. A strong line of fortifications was con: 
structed which reached from Fort Willard on the Potomac, 
in present day Belle Haven, some forty miles through Vir- 
ginia and Maryland to Fort Foote on the opposite shore. 
Within the city of Alexandria was Battery Rodgers. This 
fortification, mounting a 15-inch Rodman gun, was located 
on South Lee Street overlooking the Potomac River and 
Agnew’s shipyard. In the section of Fairfax County which 
was annexed by Alexandria a few years ago were Forts Wil- 
liams, Crawford, Worth, and Ward. The subterranean brick 


Der G the early hours of May 24, 1861, three columns 
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magazine at Fort Williams, now on the estate of Mr. Henry 
P. Thomas, still serves a useful purpose as a vegetable cellar 
and cold storage vault. Fort Ward, surmounting the Lees- 
burg, Columbia and Little River turnpikes, was one of the 
strongest works in the Virginia sector, mounting thirty-six 
pieces of heavy artillery. Because of its remoteness, the 
parapet and contours have remained practically undisturbed. 
Fort Worth stood upon the grounds of the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary which were traversed by the defense 
system. The main building of the latter institution was 
used as a general hospital and its cupola for a signal station. 

While the Army of the Potomac labored for four years 
over the hundred bloody miles to Richmond, Alexandria lay 
secure within the federal perimeter and became an extensive 
military hospital and recuperation center. Several churches, 
including St. Paul’s, and a great number of the larger 
homes were taken to shelter the wounded and the sick, 
supplementing extensive barracks and tentage. The streets 
were crowded with convalescents bored with the empty hours 
of unaccustomed leisure and seeking the diversions which 
frequently led to the stockade of the Provost Marshal. The 
neat rows of headstones in the U. S. Cemetery at the end 
of Wilkes Street bear evidence of the fact, however, that 
for many soldiers Alexandria became the end of the battle. 

Native citizens endured the presence of the Union 
troops with mixed emotions: to some, by facile compromise, 
the circumstances provided the means for substantial profits ; 
to others, of steadfast principles, the continued presence of 
the blue-coats was an anathema. In the latter category was 
Henry B. Whittington, a respected gentleman who kept a 
trenchant diary of the war years. The following Christmas 
excerpts from his unpublished manuscript, presented to 
the Alexandria Public Library by his grand nephew Captain 
James 8S. Douglas, Jr., plot like a barometric chart the rise 
and fall of Confederate fortunes. 

1861 — One of the most lovely mornings that we have 
ever seen at this season of the year greets us today. This is 
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a day generally devoted to reunions or convivial assemblages 
and, notwithstanding our present deplorable condition, the 
eccasion was observed by a large number of our resident 
citizens. We mean by that term, native Alexandrians. Large 
numbers of friends mingled their voices in mutual congratu- 
lations and heartfelt enjoyments and the only drawback we 
experienced was the absence of so many with whom we on 
former occasions had met but who are now defending their 
homes and firesides. It is a difficult matter to form an 
intelligent opinion in regard to the complicated state of 
affairs between England and the United States, but we 
think there is every probability of a back-down upon the 
part of the blustering Yankees. (The diarist is alluding to 
the Trent affair.) Large numbers of drunken soldiers are 
upon our streets today to the great annoyance of our citi- 
zens, many of whom expressed the opinion that ere the 
return of another similar festival we may be entirely rid 
of these disgraceful crew who now infest every avenue. 


1862—This is Christmas day, but oh how different from 
the days of yore; then all was mirth and hilarity ... And 
yet we have great cause for exultation as our enemies have 
been discomfited and many a lost field upon their past 
shows too plainly that the God of Nations is with us and 
that all their attempts to subjugate us must result in 
disgrace and ruin to the men who have dared to violate all 
lav-3, both human and divine. 
| 1863 — The weather remains severely cold, and ice is 
forming to the thickness of two or three inches in the 
creeks and canal. This is Christmas Day — a day in which 
we have been wont to enjoy reunions and to mingle our 
congratulations with friends and relatives and partake of 
the hospitalities of our neighbors in honor of the advent of 
peace on earth and good will to men. But in view of our situ: 
ation — being surrounded by the bayonets of the Yankees 
and with thoughts of the wrongs heaped upon us by Lincoln’s 
hirelings — we fear that but few of our old citizens could 
feel the same pleasure in the observance of the day as when 
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of yore we assembled on such occasions around the festive 
board. 


1864 — This is the anniversary of the World’s Redeemer, 
and in other happier days we were wont to celebrate this 
event by reunions and joyful greetings, but surrounded as 
we are by grim visaged war and having our friends torn 
from us by unavoidable circumstances, we feel like the Jews 
when they hanged their harps upon the willows when they 
were captives in Babylon. We attended Reverend Mr. Bit- 
ting’s service and endeavored to feel our great responsibility 
for even this privilege, but when we recurred to the past we 
felt sad and dispirited; we hope for forgiveness in this hour 
of gloom and trust to see better days. 


The Whittington diary, unfortunately, ceases in April 
1865 with an entry recording the return of his family from 
Richmond where they had sought refuge for the war years. 
There were, in fact, better days as the years moved on and 
the despair of Appomattox lifted. The economy of Aiexan- 
dria suffered temporarily with the withdrawal of the Union 
forces. As prosperity slowly returned, the bitterness and 
heartaches engendered by the conflict gradually diminished. 

On March 9, 1880, the Centennial anniversary of the 
formation of the municipal corporation of Alexandria was 
celebrated and Henry B. Whittington read a poem composed 
by himself for the occasion. Obviously, Mr. Whittington, too, 
had mellowed with the years for in his lengthy poem are 
the conciliatory lines: 

Then, while their means and meaures we deplore, 

Let’s seek by peaceful efforts to secure 

That amity, that tolerance can diffuse, 

Regardless of antagonistic views. 
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Earliest 
Alexandria Silversmiths 


Some Documentary Footnotes: A New 
Name, And An Unrecorded Town Mark 


By WORTH BAILEY 


HE substantial story of Alexandria silver and silver- 
"| ‘smiths has been happily available since 1952, which 

was the publication date of George Barton Cutten’s 
monumental study embracing The Silversmiths of Virginia. 
This book is a reference tool of indispensable worth to 
historians, dealers, and collectors of silverware of local 
origin. The section on Alexandria contains the names of 
approximately fifty practitioners (including the inseparable 
crafts of the watchmakers and jewelers) with biographical 
sketches and marks, where known. The work is the keynote 
of documentary accomplishment in its field and marks the 
culmination of pioneer studies on Alexandria silversmiths 
that must date back at least two decades. Scores of local 
antiquarians will recall the first systematic examination of 
their heirlooms. Those were exciting and adventurous years 
of exploration and discovery, with empiric charting of the 
then unknown. Silversmithing in Alexandria has since 
emerged as the best-rounded history of a craft activity 
practiced in our old town. 

There is every indication that Alexandria was a thriv- 
ing mart from the time of its establishment in 1749. Located 
on the communication route between north and south, it 
became a natural geographical gateway to western settle- 
ments and the Indian country. In the special Alexandria 
issue of Antiques (February, 1945) the writer suggested 
there was considerable business in Indian silver at this 
earliest period. His documentation was inadvertently 
omitted in publication. These notes therefore furnish a 
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Rare Mark on Silver of John Adam 


welcome means of completing and illuminating a portion of 
the record. Nicholas Cresswell, the diarist, made Alexandria 
his headquarters for his contemplated trip down the Ohio 
River to Illinois in 1775. On Thursday, March 16, he noted: 
“Employed this week in preparing for my journey. Got some 
silver trinkets made by a Silversmith in town, by the direc- 
tions of Mr. Finley, who has been an Indian Trader and has 
given me some general instructions concerning the trade.” 
He must have acquired a rather extensive supply, for on 
the 21st he wrote: “Preparing for my journey. Got my silver 
packed up in as small a compass as possible.” Five months 
to the day, he was in the Indian country and as he had been 
advised to do, he decked himself out with silver brooches 
and armplates. “I scarcely know myself,’ was his comment. 


The objects which Cresswell enumerated afford a clue 
to the type of silver trinkets he equipped himself with for 
trading purposes. Vanity of the Red Men was gratified by 
such glittering ornaments as these, as well as headbands, 
other styles of bracelets, ear and finger rings, medals and 
gorgets. Traders, explorers, military men, and government 
representatives distributed such items in exceptionally large 
quantities through colonial and early federal times, yet it 
is a curious fact that few pieces turn up. Occasionally some 
are recovered from Indian burials. Most are unmarked. It 
is a matter of pertinent interest to note here that two silver 
gorgets made by Charles A. Burnett of Alexandria, probably 
in the late 18th century, have found their way into the 
collection of the Heye Foundation, Museum of the Ameri- 
can Indian, New York City. 


The wording of Cresswell’s entry (above-quoted) con- 
cerning the selection of a silversmith, intimates he had 
some degree of choice in a local craftsman. In the initia] 
study period of Alexandria silver, the key to the identity 
and dates of some of these early workmen was derived from 
the account books of Alexandria’s most famous neighbor 
and patron, George Washington of Mount Vernon. It is 
valuable and proper to quote these data as they emerged 
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from his personal and plantation records, preserving their 
full measure of documentary integrity. 


WILLIAM DOWDNEY 


To Wm Dowdney Silver Smith for making punch 
Ladlessn2 = eae ee eee Pee LU. 


William Dowdney removed to Alexandria from 
Lower Hopewell Township, Cumberland County, 
New Jersey, subsequent to 1758. 


CHARLES TURNER 


To Charles Turner for Mendg salt spoon -._-- 0.3.0 

Lund Washington Account Book, July, 1775. 
Charles Turner was born in Scotland and settled 
at Alexandria about 1760, purchasing lot No. 
113 in 1766. He appears to have practiced his 
craft in combination with keeping an ordinary, 
for he was granted a license from Fairfax Court 
for the latter purpose in May, 1769. Turner died 
intestate in January, 1776, leaving an interest- 
ing assortment of small gold and silver articles 
and tools and equipment of his craft. 


PHILIP DAWE 


To Phillup Daw for a gold Locket for Mrs. W. _. 1.6.0 
Lund Washington Account Book, August 19, 1775. 

To Phil Daw for a pr of Gold Buttons for 

Miss Posey pr Mrs. Washington request ___ 0.14.0 
Ibid., February 4, 1777. ? 

Philip Dawe worked as a silversmith in Alex- 

andria as early as 1771. In a lease for property 

from Richard Arrel] in 1774 he was referred 

to as a “silver and copper smith.” He was a 

member of the local firm of Dawe and Mclver 

before removing to Dumfries which seems to 

have been about 1785. Until his death late in 
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1808 he did a considerable watch and silver 
business. The inventory of his estate included 
a large store of silver, gold rings, and masonic 
medals. Masonic records reveal he attended Gen- 
eral Washington’s funeral as a member of 
Brooke Lodge, No. 47, Alexandria. 


EDWARD SANFORD 


To Edward Sanford repairg Mrs. Washington’s 

Watch: aes. al ees nels 
Lund Washington Account coke Nov. 6, 1783. 
To Mr. Edward Sanford for makeg Silver sa!vers 

as per act given the Genrl __. _._.__.- chee ed RS! 
Ibid., March 15, 1784. 
To Mr. Edward Sanford for makeg & engravg a 

silver seal with Coat-of-arms for Mrs. Washing- 

ton _. 1.15.0 
To Do for Mende Sonnchy Tada & a cepity Le Pn K!) 
Ibid., February 26, 1785. 
By Mr. Sanford pd him for a silver plate 4 inches 

long and 1 broad - ee. Ae 4 0.10.6 
Cash Memoranda, Toner Transcripts (Mar., 1788- 
May, 1789) October 4, 1788. 
BYE antordmpdenimiin tulle 3 Bee ee 1215.0 
Ibid., March 4, 1789. 
By Mr. Sanford pd. him for making a gold tip to 

a watch chain ~~ NAY SAS ol dacs Bee ree 2-0 
Ibid., March 13, 1789. 


Edward Sanford purchased watchmaker’s and 
silversmith’s materials at the sale of Charles 
Turner’s effects in 1776. His name was affixed 
to a memorial to increase the power of Congress 
over commerce, addressed in 1785 by the 
“Merchants, Traders and other Inhabitants of 
the Town of Alexandria.” Sanford died in 1814 
leaving a large estate. 
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It is an engaging but unanswered question — 
whether the seal Edward Sanford fashioned for 
Martha Washington in 1785 was the same to 
which she referred in a letter of March 22, 
1790. To her niece, Fanny Washington, Martha, 
then in Philadelphia, wrote, “I... forgot to 
ask you, to look in my old trunk in the garret, 
—and you will find a silver seal with my fa- 
ther’s arms, it will be more convenient to make 
a good impression than to send the seal, — you 
may as you think best. I wish to have it as soon 
as you can send it to me. 


MORDICAI MILLER 


By Mordicai Miller for mending a Table Cross — 0.2.6 
Ledger B, September 20, 1751. 


By Mordicai Miller pd him for Repairg a Knee 
Buckler 7 ee eee... 

Ibid., September 23, 1791. 
Mordicai Miller was in his twenties when he 
became a member of the large and flourishing 
Quaker community of Alexandria. He began his 
career aS a jeweler and silversmith, but later 
turned to business ventures in which he was 
notably successful. He died in 1832 in the 62nd 
year of his age. Miller’s home was the fine 
“flounder” house which stood until 1944 on 
Washington Street, a few buildings south of the 


Lyceum. 
ADAM LYNN 
By*Adamdiynn s)a/ciior Mr] Custise mae ee LG 
Cash Memoranda, Toner Transcripts, March 5, 
1799. 


Adam Lynn was listed as a silversmith in the 
Alexandria census of 1791 and kept shop at 
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several] local addresses. To his activities as gold- 
smith, sliversmith and engraver, he added jew- 
elry and clock-and-watchmaking. In 1810 with 
William Dodson, he formed the firm of Adam 
Lynn and Co. dealers in hardware and a wide 
variety of imported commodities. Lynn died in 
1836. 


BENJAMIN SEBASTIAN 


Here is a new man to add to the list. 
Benjamin Sebastian was an honest-to-goodness 
buccaneer who settled down to dignified respect- 
ability. The name hints at romance of the Span- 
ish Main. His father was a pirate and it is told 
the two were engaged upon a special expedi- 
tion when they were shipwrecked off Virginia 
waters. Benjamin was well established in AI- 
exandria by the 1750’s. In later years he became 
an outstanding attorney, winning, as one author 
wrote, “as much distinction in pursuit of the 
law as he had previously gained in its evasion.” 
He must have been a resourceful fellow and we 
strongly suspect that an ability to transmute 
precious metals served him in good stead. There 
is a side light here that watchmaking and re- 
pairing was a lucrative field, ever in demand. 
Washington’s Ledger A gives us insight into 
Sebastian’s earliest activities. Cash entry for 
February 26, 1767 follows: 

By Mr. Sebastian Ball due for repr & Alteration 
Oli VaWalChecc ie esau er ee See a thIG 9 
The complete transaction was uncommonly in- 
volved as shown by the double entry set-up 
elsewhere (Folio 235) in the same aceount 
book: 

1766 

June 28 Mr. Benja Sebastian Dr. 

To a Watch to get a Gold case put to it 
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To Cash to defray the cost of it — viz in English 


Silver _ ep a <n 4D : Pan 6.9.0 
To a Gold Chain to get repaired also — 
Jany 
To Ball credited pr Contra _______-_ eo 2! 16 
£7.9.0 
1767 
Feby. 26 To Cash at Colo Colvills Sale .__.._ 1.16.3 
Contra - Cr. 
1766 (By John Waldron’s Acct. for a New case 
Sept. 18 (to my Watch &ec Sterlz 
£6.19.6 
Do (By Masterson to Archer for Ball of Acct. 9.6 
£7.9.0 
By Ball pr Contra 1.9.0 
25 pr Ct Excha on Do 1.o 
nA LS 


The purpose of this article in recalling the rich heritage 
of our Alexandria silver craft, has been (1) to emphasize 
the Indian trade facet, (2) to document from the accounts 
of George Washington the activities of some of Alexandria's 
earliest silversmiths and (8) to introduce yet another work- 
man. A research job of this kind is never completed. Con- 
tinuing scrutiny of local records and journals of early travel- 
lers can be expected to yield further dividends. Continuing 
‘close study of Alexandria silver itself will doubtless con- 
tribute further unrecorded marks, like that of John Adam 
here set forth. 
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Days of Sail in Alexandria 


By BRIAN BROWN 


harder still to recreate. But any Alexandrian who cares 

to walk to the foot of Wolfe Street on an evening 
when one of the newsprint freighters has just finished or 
not yet begun discharging, may hear, above the iapping of 
the river and the shuffle of the gangway watch, a sound 
unchanged since the days of Pocahontas and Captain John 
Smith—the ding-ding, ding-ding, ding-ding of the ship's bell. 

Today little remains aboard ship, except her bell, to 
remind us of the days of sail. Perhaps a few hemp movring 
lines and boom guy purchases (only they will be manila 
instead of hemp) and an occasional sailor’s cuss (only it 
surely will be an e*fete travesty on his ancestor’s salty 
roar), but aside from these, nothing. Sails have given way 
to the steam turbine, the catheads and fish tackle to the 
self-stowing anchor, and the first mate’s knuckle dusters 
to the union contract. 


In Alexandria, even more than most ports, the drab, 
gray curtain of progress has blotted out a pageant that once 
was colorful beyond the imagination of the wildest young 
space cadet. A century ago from Wolfe Street, on any day, 
one would have been able to count at least a score of sea- 
going vessels. Their combined tonnage would have been 
less than one of today’s freighters, it is true. Still, each 
would have had its bell. 


Two centuries ago the scene would have been much the 
same, except that the craft would have been smaller and 
none would have been propelled by steam. Even three 
centuries ago the sound of a ship’s bell would not have 
been more unusual along the waterfront of what is now 
Alexandria than it is today. For if we are willing to use the 
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Th: sights and sounds of another age are hard to imagine, 


term a trifle loosely, Alexandria may now be considered 
well into its fourth century as an American port. 

Of course, nobody knows just when the first vesseis 
beat their tedious way up the ‘“Patowmack” to Hunting 
Creek for cargoes of tobacco, corn and furs. But it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that by 1656 ships from England, 
and probably a few from Holland, were regularly trading 
up and down the navigable length of the river. The Euglish 
ships came to the James River in the late fall or early 
winter, spent the cold months taking on cargo, and departed 
in the spring. Sometimes, for the tobacco of the large plant- 
ers, the masters went up the rivers in their own large ships. 
More often, though, they dispatched smaller sloops and 
shallops to pick up a few hogsheads of tobacco here and a 
few pelts there, wherever a backwoods farmer or an Indian 
trader had found it convenient to bring them. 


There were never quite enough ships in the seventeenth 
century, partly because the London merchants, who charter- 
ed them, wanted to keep freights high, and partly, in the 
1690’s, because of the war with France. So gradually ware- 
houses were built, to keep the tobacco from spoiling. Alex- 
andria’s first warehouse probably was built about 1670, and 
is generally believed to have been near the present inter- 
section of Fairfax and Oronoco streets. A wharf, no doubt, 
had been built some time before. 


The early shipping records of Alexandria are scattered 
and, in many cases, nonexistent. What few remain are in 
the old manuscripts of the royal customs collectors and 
district naval officers, and in the records of the London 
merchants. Even these records, when they can be found, 
are unsatisfactory, since usually whole districts are lumped 
together and we have no way of separating shipping sta- 
tistics for Dumfries, Belvoir, Piscataway, Pohick, Occoquan, 
and Georgetown from those of Alexandria. 

It is largely for this reason that Alexandria has never 
been celebrated properly for the important role it played 
in the commerce of the colonies. It was a captive port, and 
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its captors kept their records on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Colonial Virginia, unlike New England, never developed 
an important maritime industry of its own. Agriculture 
was much more attractive and profitable, and Virginia was 
willing to leave the perils of the sea to the Brtiish. It not 
only bred farmers instead of seamen, it even turned sea- 
men into farmers. Many a sea captain, seeing the comfor- 
table life of the planters, ‘‘swallowed the anchor” and be- 
came a landed Virginia gentleman. Quite a few of them 
eventually settled in the town of Alexandria. 

In the northern colonies, on the other hand, the land 
had little to offer beyond satisfying the needs of the col- 
onists. So they built ships and wrested their fortunes from 
the ocean, their voyages becoming a standard page of ro- 
mance in American history. 

During the first quarter of the eighteenth century there 
probably were not more than a half dozen American ports 
whose export tonnages exceeded those of Alexandria. Her 
Kuropean trade, however, was almost entirely in English 
vessels, and as the tobacco market began to level off, toward 
the middle of the century, Alexandria’s relative position 
began to wane, although the port maintained a healthy 
growth. 

Tobacco continued to be the principal export commodity 
for many decades. But by 1745 a new crop, wheat, had 
begun to challenge it, and in that year the House of Bur- 
gesses passed a flour inspection act. This signalled the be- 
ginning of a new era in Alexandria shipping. Slowly wheat 
and flour exports increased, until by the end of the colonial 
period they exceeded tobacco shipments. 

Alexandria’s first flour customer, and for many years 
her largest, was the West India fleet of the Royal Navy. 
Probably this flour, for the most part, took the form of sea 
biscuits. And when one realizes that every man-of-war of 
100 guns carried a complement of 850 men, each of whom 
was entitled to one pound of biscuits per day, the size of 
such a market is impressive. Before this trade finally was 
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halted by the Revolution, it is said to have amounted to 
$100,000 annually. | 


In addition to furnishing Alexandria with a new export 
crop, the West India bread trade served the further purpose 
of opening up a whole new commercial field. For the first 
time, Alexandrians began to build and operate thelr own 
ships. Of course, since the earliest days planters and traders 
living near the river had built their own boats for ferrying 
produce from one settlement to another, but it is doubtful 
that any “blue water” craft had been built in Alexandria 
before 1750. In 1765 George Washington built a schooner at 
Mount Vernon, and used it in much the same way that a 
farmer of today uses a station wagon or pick-up truck. 
Sometimes he rented it to neighbors, accepting payment, at 
least on one occasion, in salt. 

About this time we learn that a professional shipbuilder 
had arrived in Alexandria, one Thomas Fleming. Washington 
mentioned him in his diaries, and, in 1770, employed one of 
his shipwrights for a month to repair the Mount Vernon 
schooner. No details of vessels from the yard of this early 
builder seem to have survived, although he may have been 
responsible for several ships which Washington went to 
Alexandria to see launched during the 60’s and 70’s. 


To a student of maritime history Washington’s diaries 
are exasperatingly brief. He writes, for instance, on the 19th 
of May, 1760, “Went to Alexandria to see Capt. Little-ale’s 
Ship Launchd, wch. went of extreamely well. This day was 
attended with slight showers.” And again on the 5th of Oc- 
tober, 1768, “Went to Alexandria after an early dinner to 
see a Ship (the Jenny) launched, but was dissappointed and 
came home.” 

What happened that day to the Jenny and what was the 
name of Captain Littledale’s ship? And how big were they 
and who built them? In fact, were they really ships at all? 
It seems unlikely. If they were built for the coasting or West 
India trade, which is almost certain, they were probably 
brigs, topsail schooners, or brigantines. 
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But in any event, they were built by and for Alexan- 
drians. Alexandria was at last in the shipping business. To- 
bacco continued to be carried in English bottoms, but grain 
and other produce came to be carried more and more in 
vessels that were owned, and in some cases built, in Alex- 
andria. 

Although we have no lines of Alexandria-built ships of 
the Revolutionary or pre-Revolutionary period, their general 
character is easy to reconstruct. Many persons are surprised 
to learn how small they were, by later standards. Ever full- 
rigged ships were frequently under 150 tons, while brigs and 
snows were usually considerably under 100. A typical Vir- 
ginia-built topsail schooner, designed for foreign trade, might 
have been 50 feet long on deck, 13 or 14 feet in breadth, and 
would have been listed at about 50 tons burden. This ton- 
nage, incidentally, was the old ‘‘carpenter’s measure.” an 
arbitrary system of measurement based on the length, 
breadth, and an assumed depth, and usually, at least when 
applied to full-bodied vessels, was less than the actual ca- 
pacity. 

Such craft constituted the bulk of Alexandria’s carry- 
ing trade for many years, even after the War of 1812. They 
not only plied regularly between the Potomac and the Carib- 
bean, but made frequent voyages to Europe. Their rig was 
one seldom seen today. Two raking lower masts carried large 
fore-and-aft sails, the foresail loose-footed and the main 
extended well aft of the taffrail by a long boom, while above 
were fidded topmasts on which were yards for square sails, 
sometimes just on the foremast, often on both fore and main. 
The deck was surrounded by high, substantial bulwarks. 
pierced in six or eight places by gun ports, since every 
merchantman carried cannon for protection from pirates and 
enemy privateers. 

Alexandria, like all other American ports, suffered a 
severe setback during the Revolution. Once hostilities ceased, 
however, her merchants set out in earnest to recapture lost 
markets and discover new ones. Wheat and flour now had 
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supplanted tobacco as the chief export, and in 1787 a group 
of 81 Alexandrians petitioned the House of Delegates for an 
official flour inspection station in their town. The West 
Indies continued to be a good customer for breadstuffs, but 
soon it dropped to second place and the most important 
market became the Spanish peninsula. By a little after 1800 
Portugal was taking 57 per cent of Alexandria’s corn, 54 per 
cent of her wheat and 27 per cent of her flour. 


In 1791 Alexandria’s total exports amounted to $381,- 
242.67. This was a poor shipping year, but, even so, Alexan- 
dria managed to maintain eleventh place, in value of exports, 
among U.S. ports. All American shipping was depressed at 
this period as a result of the war and the confusion accom- 
panying the establishment of the new government. Phila- 
delphia, which had led the country since 1749, reported 
exports worth only three and a half million, while Charleston 
was next with a little over two and a half million. 


During the next five years Alexandria made rapid 
progress, her exports in 1795 amounting to $948,460.19. This 
put her in seventh place nationally. From 1796 to 1805 her 
export records were combined with those of Washington and 
Georgetown, so it is impossible to form a clear picture of 
her growth. We find, however, that in 1807 her total exports 
had reached $1,181,862, even though her foreign trade that 
year dropped sharply. In fact, throughout the years of the 
embargo and the War of 1812 Alexandria’s foreign shipping 
suffered seriously, never really recovering until compara- 
tively recent times. At one period during the British blockade 
of Chesapeake Bay in 1813, vessels with over 40,000 barrels 
of flour were stranded in Alexandria. 


It was to these days that Dr. James Craik, great-grand- 
son of Washington’s intimate friend of the same name, re- 
ferred when he wrote, “Mr. Jefferson’s scheme of fighting 
the world in arms by an embargo locking up his own coun- 
try’s produce and destroying its shipping, ruined Captain 
Tucker, my mother’s father, and he was compelled tc take 
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again to the sea as Ship-commander or Supereargo. It also 
ruined Alexandria and built up Baltimore.” | 
But in addition to Jefferson’s embargo, there had been 
another factor contributing to Alexandria’s decline in for- 
eign commerce. The quasi war with France, beginning short- 
ly after 1790, probably had a greater direct effect on Alex- 
andria’s shipping than the Revolution and the War of 1812 
combined. Between the years 1792 and 1801 no less than 20, 
and perhaps twice as many, Alexandria vessels were cap- 
tured by French privateers and men-of-war, their cargoes 
confiscated, and, in many cases, their crews imprisoned. 


One of the first Alexandrians to meet this fate was 
Capt. John McKnight, whose ship, homeward bound from 
London in 1792, was captured in the English Channel by 
the French frigate P’Insurgente. The ship was seized and 
captain and crew were carried to Nantes, where they were 
held prisoners for two years, when Captain McKnight and 
three members of the crew managed to escape. 

Returning to Alexandria, McKnight acquired command 
of the ship Polly and Nancy and was again captured, 
just outside the Virginia capes. This time, however, 
he had the luck, good or bad, to be recaptured by a British 
frigate, which released him after collecting a salvage claim 
equal to 40 per cent of the value of his cargo. But his trou- 
bles with the French were not over yet. The following year, 
1798, while still in command of the Polly and Nancy, he was 
once more taken, by a privateer off the port of Cadiz. Later 
he was released and, on his way to the West Indies, was 
dismasted in a hurricane. After managing to limp into the 
harbor of St. John, Antigua, the Polly and Nancy was once 
more seized, declared unseaworthy, and sold. 

Another Alexandria seaman for whom the French seem 
to have had a special attraction was Capt. Mark Butts. Twice 
during the latter part of the difficulties with France Capt. 
Butts was taken by a privateer and escorted into Guadaloupe, 
where vessel and cargo were condemned. The vessels were 
the schooner Jenny and the brig Virginia. 
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Other Alexandria vessels taken by the French included 
the ship Hope, Capt. Charles Bradfort; the ship Anne, again 
Captain Bradfort; the schooner Trial, Captain Roper; the 
schooner Penguin, Captain Walters; the schooner Polly, 
Captain Willis; the brig Nancy, Captain Nimmo; the ship 
Governor Strong, Captain Clark; and the schooner Nancy, 
Captain Palmer. 


Although Alexandria’s foreign trade never again, dur- 
ing the age of sail, reached the activity it had enjoyed just 
after the War for Independence, her total shipping managed 
to hold its own surprisingly well for the next 25 years. With 
the establishment of Washington as the Federal City, coast- 
wise commerce began to boom, reaching a new high in 1811 
of nearly two million dollars, with foreign exports just 
over a thousand. This was the only year that the Potomac 
Canal Company ever paid a dividend. 

All in all, though, the Revolution and the years of un- 
certainty that followed were a little more than Alexandria's 
young maritime community could take in its stride. The new 
coastwise trade, although a boon to local business, meant 
little to the shipping interests, since most of it was carried 
on by outsiders. 

Other problems arose, too. After 1800 Alexandria’s 
quarantine station at Jones Point was called on to serve the 
needs of Washington and Georgetown as well as those of 
the own that maintained it. In 1805 Henry Rose, president 
of the Common Council, petitioned Congress for relief from 
this unfair burden and eventually it was granted. 


Then there was the complicated job of setting up the 
new custom-house. The position of Charles Lee, Alexandria’s 
first collector of customs, would not be looked upon by many 
present-day civil servants with envy. In addition to the chore 
of setting up from scratch all the machinery for handling 
the shipping of a busy port, Mr. Lee had other, less easily 
classified duties. The following letter. written to him ir 1791 
by Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, illus- 
trates the point: 
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Shit 

As it is possible The President of the 
United States may have occasion for some 
Money in Alexandria, you will retain for 
his use one thousand Dollars. The receipt 
of any of the Gentlemen of his family for 
such part of the said sum as he may desire, 
when transmitted to this office will be duly 
covered with a warrant. 


am 

Sir, 

Your obedt. Servant 
A. Hamilton 


But in spite of the complexities of the job, Lee seems to 
have been equal to it. Slowly, as vessels returned from long 
voyages and as local shipping circles began to understand 
the necessity of cooperation, he managed to issue registers, 
enrollments, and licenses in the name of the United States 
for all Alexandria craft. By 1796 Alexandria’s registered 
tonnage, that is, tonnage engaged in foreign trade, was listed 
as 8,582, with total tonnage, including coasting craft of 
ever 20 tons, put at 10,612. This placed Alexandria 21st 
among 68 customs districts. 


Just how implicitly we can rely on these early statistics 
is questionable. Undoubtedly, during the first hectic years 
of getting all Alexandria vessels registered and enrolled 
surveys were often perfunctory, if not ignored. Still, they 
are the best records we have. 


In 1798 Alexandria reported 10,806 tons of home-owned 
foreign shipping, which was an all-time peak. From then on 
it showed a steady decline, although tonnage for the coast- 
ing and river trade continued to grow slightly curing most 
of the nineteenth century. By 1814, the year the British 
took Alexandria, her total shipping amounted to 11,636 tons, 
which was about equally divided between registries for 
foreign voyages and domestic enrollments and licenses. 
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The largest Alexandria ship of this Deriod was the 
Lydia, formerly of Bath, Maine, which registered 465 tons 
and was commanded by Capt. Caleb Heath. She was trans- 
ferred to Alexandria registry in 1815. Next in size was the 
ship Potomac, of 342 tons, Capt. John Brooks. The rest of 
the shipping consisted largely of brigs, brigantines, and 
schooners of under 100 tons. 

For the first 35 years of the nineteenth century Alex- 
andria’s foreign commerce continued to decline, with spor- 
adic ups and downs, while coastwise shipping just increased 
enough to keep the total figures about static. Then came the 
lean years of the late 30’s, when 20 to 30 foreign vessels a 
year entered and cleared the port. This was partly due to 
poor crops, partly to a general business letdown, partly to 
the increasing competition of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. To somewhat offset this, in 1843 the Alexandria Canal 
and Potomac Aqueduct were finished, connecting Alexan- 
dria directly with the up-country produce of Maryland. The 
respite was temporary, however, and too late. Railroads 
carried more and more cargoes to Baltimore, and, to make 
matters worse, Alexandria merchants became embroiied in 
a controversy over wheat inspection and the questionable 
practices of some of their number. 

The peak of shipping during this period came in 1840, 
when 64 foreign vessels entered the port, bringing 9,911 
tons of cargo, and 106 cleared, carrying 16,725 tons. These 
exports included 79,000 barrels of flour and 15,000 barrels 
of bread. Bread, flour, and grain were still Alexandria’s big 
export items, but they were not to continue so for long. The 
railroad had arrived to stay and well before the end of the 
century virtually all grain that formerly went tu the port 
of Alexandria was either being shipped directly to its desti- 
nation by rail or, if for export, taken to Baltimore. 

The vicissitudes of Alexandria’s export activities were 
reflected in her locally owned shipping, but with the latter 
always dropping a little further behind. When shipping 
boomed, Alexandria registries and enrollments picked up 
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slightly; when shipping lagged, Alexandria’s ship owners 
cut back sharply. The result was that by the start of the 
Civil War very few of the vessels trading in Alexandria 
carried Alexandria papers. 


During the big year of 1840 Alexandria registered 39 
vessels for foreign voyages, the biggest of which was the 
677-ton ship General Washington. The bark Archibald Gracie 
came next with a tonnage of 209. Alexandria never again 
registered so much foreign shipping. In 1853 only 12 regis- 
ters were issued. They included three brigs, one steamer, 
and no ships. This was the beginning of the end of Alexan- 
dria’s ship-owning days. 


Naturally, as ship owners disappeared Alexandria’s ship 
building declined. One shipyard, established about 1783 by 
John Hunter, continued in the same family for 80 years, 
finally succumbing during the upheaval of the Civil War. 
Another pre-war yard, Goodhand’s, suffered the same fate. 


Then, in 1874, the Alexandria Marine Railway and 
Shipbuilding Co. was founded at Jones Point by Robert 
Portner. 


In spite of the dwindling Alexandria market for ships, 
Portner managed to keep his yard busy for several years 
with large schooner contracts from northern owners. This, 
of course, was in addition to the maintenance and repair 
work for which the enterprise was primarily intended. 


The first vessel to be built by the new Jones Point yard, 
in 1876, was the three-masted schooner Robert Portner, of 
631 tons, for New York owners. Four years later the James 
B. Ogden, of 678 tons, was launched, also for New Yorkers, 
although Portner retained a one-eighth interest in her. It 
was reported that both of these vessels lost money for the 
shipyard, but Alexandrians, in loyal Democratic fashion, 
managed to place the blame on Garfield’s high tariff policy, 
and Portner kept doggedly at it, building several more size- 
able sailing craft during the next few years. Finally, after a 
lull in the construction end of the business, Portner leased 
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the yard to John P. Agnew & Co., who thus became Alex- 
andria’s last builder of commercial sailing vessels. 


The last large canvas-carrying craft to be built in 
Alexandria came from the Agnew yard just a few years 
later. She was the three-masted schooner Henry S. Culver, 
of 753 gross tons, commanded, and owned in part, by Capt. 
John G. Crowley. As the Culver slid down the ways en Oc- 
tober 27, 1883, the story of Alexandria’s sailing days came 
to an end. Small river schooners and sloops continued for 
many years to run between Alexandria and Chesapeake Bay, 
but as highways improved they came more and more to be 
looked upon as curiosities. Steamboats, which had made 
their first appearance shortly after the War of 1812, now 
filled the river, and square sails were to be seen only upon 
the rare appearances of a few big down-easters, laden with 
ice, which were towed laboriously up the Potomac by steam 
tugs. 

Steam navigation in Alexandria is, of course, another 
story, and one that has yet to be written. Unlike the story 
of sail, it is not yet ended. Indeed, it may not even yet have 
reached its climax, for — and this may bring some slight 
comfort to those who sigh for the return of past maritime 
glories — the biggest shipping year, by far, in the history 
of the port of Alexandria appears to have been the steam- 
age year of 1955. 
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The Kesters 
at 
Woodlawn and Gunston Hall 
By Frederick S. Griffiths and Meredith Johnson 


The story is told that a prospective buyer of Gunston 
Hall said to Paul Kester: 


“ “Kester, do you know the first thing I’m going to do 
when I come down here to live? I’m going to cut out all 
those boxwood bushes down there.’ 

“Oh, no you’re not,’ Kester is said to have replied, ‘be- 
cause I’m not going to sell them to you.’ ”’ 

This incident, true or not, was typical of the feeling 
that Paul Kester, the playwright, and his brother Vaughan, 
the writer, had for things old and beautiful. They believed 
in the preservation of beauty, whether it be a house or 
something of nature. This firm belief, and appreciation, 
caused them to save from decay two of the finest mansions 
in the country, Gunston Hall and Woodlawn, on the Potomac 
in Fairfax County, Virginia. 

Vaughan Kester was born on September 12, 1869, at 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, and Paul was born at Delaware, 
Ohio, on November 2 the following year. They were the sons 
of Harriet Watkins and Franklin Cooley Kester. The father 
is an unknown quantity. Whether he died or deserted his 
family, or what became of him, none of the Kester friends 
seem to know. The mother apparently was the breadwinner 
for the family, and it was she and her relatives who influ- 
enced the boys in their youth. 

About 1880, Mrs. Kester was in Cleveland, and with a 
Mrs. Kimball, established a school of design for women which 
was to grow into the Cleveland Art School. The Kesters lived 
with Mrs. Kimball on Euclid Avenue, and the schvol occupied 
part of the top floor of the city hall. 

Before the Cleveland venture the family had lived at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, with Mrs. Kester’s parents. Here 
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Woodlawn Plantation, ca. 1889-1900 
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Vaughan had contracted a severe cold which left him with 
a hoarseness and difficulty of speech. As a result, he spent 
a large part of his time with an uncle who had purchased a 
ranch on the River Platte near Denver. This gave hirn his 
first love of the outdoors and the West, which so influenced 
his writing. Probably because ot Yaughan’s health, his 
mother moved to Florida sometime about 1888, and the 
family camped on the Gulf Coast. 


This delighted the boys. They both liked the water and 
casual life of a camp. Vaughan was about 19. He had attended 
the public schools in Mount Vernon and had been taught by 
a tutor from Adelbert College in Cleveland. Paul haa gone 
to private schools and been taught at home. Neither boy 
had much formal education, but the mother was an extremely 
intelligent woman and encouraged them to read and educate 
themselves. David Laurence Chambers, the publisher and 
friend of the Kesters, writes that Vaughan was a great 
reader from childhood, “read everything and forgot nothing.” 


Following the Florida sojourn, the Kesters returned 
briefly to Ohio, and then Vaughan and a friend built a 
shack on the Potomac 20 miles from Washington. The family 
was not long separated, for Paul and the mother soon joined 
Vaughan in Virginia. This was about 1890. Mrs. Kester was 
painting for a living, and both boys were trying their hands 
at writing. They were fortunate to have an inflentia] rela- 
tive in the literary world, William Dean Howells, the foremost 
novelist of his day, and their mother’s cousin. It was he 
who awakened in Vaughan the urge to write, and he en- 
couraged and helped both men in their careers. 

Undoubtedly his influence made possible the production 
of Paul’s first play, The Countess Roudine, which was pro- 
duced by Helena Modjeska in 1892, starring Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. Howells probably got the job for Vaughan or the 
staff of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, but both men were 
capable and well liked. Their own abilities kept them work- 
ing and successful. 

Vaughan’s shack on the Potomac had opened a new 
world to the Kesters. They fell in love with Virginia. Having 
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inquisitive, interesting minds, the three explored all of the 
coves and creeks of the river, and near Mount Vernon they 
discovered Woodlawn and Gunston Hall. The latter was avail- 
able for rent in the summer of 1890 and they leased it. The 
summer here firmly convinced them that a large house pro- 
vided the best setting for their interests and careers. 

Marietta Minnegerode Andrews, whose big house on 
Seminary Hill in Alexandria the Kesters rented in !ater years, 
wrote of them: 

“Old houses have been their fad and fancy, their study 
and delight. It has been necessary for these persons to have 
plenty of room, broad acres, old trees, high ceilings, spacious 
apartments, suites and suites of uninhabited rooms. Space 
lias been absolutely essential.” 

George Middleton, the playwright and a friend of Paul’s, 
says that Paul loved people and unless he was somewhat 
removed from them, they took up all his time and he could 
accomplish nothing. Despite this, following the success of 
The Countess, Paul settled into a place on Riverside Drive 
in New York, always referred to as the Big White House. 
In the meanwhile however, the family had lived at Ben 
Venue, a large frame house on the Gunston property, and 
still wished in time to return more or less permanently to 
Virginia. 

In the decade between the summer at Gunston and the 
purchase of Woodlawn, the Kesters worked hard and each 
was making a name for himself. The brothers workec well 
together and were greatly influenced by each other. Paul 
became interested in “modern” plays, and they promoted 
Ibsen’s Ghost among others. They also outlined some plays 
and planned a novel together. Howells was in the background 
and Mrs. Kester in the foreground, spurring them on. 

Vaughan made lengthy trips to Ohio in this period, 
which resulted indirectly in making two lifelong associates 
of the family. He discovered the famous minstrel man Dan 
Emmett, the composer of Dixie, chopping wood for a living. 
Vaughan did some stories on Emmett and by the interest 
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created, a letter came from Paul Wilstach, Richard Mans- 
field’s secretary, asking for an autographed copy of Dixie. 
Out of this correspondence grew an intimate and enduring 
friendship between Wilstach and the Kesters. The other 
“connection” made in Ohio was Jessie B. Jennings of Mount 
Vernon, who married Vaughan on August 31, 1898. 


All of their friends attest to the Kesters being a re- 
markable, closely knit family. Jessie entered the trio and 
made it an harmonious quartet. Mr. Chambers writes that 
someone should have written a book about them, and he 
suggests Paul Wilstach as the logical one. “They were a 
- family of infinite zest — the mother, the two writing sons 
and Vaughan’s wife Jessie. They would get so excited in a 
conversation they would talk all night.” 


Vaughan was six feet two, fond of old clothes and old 
pipes, of odd jobs and gardening; the “soul of simplicity, a 
great talker — like all the family.” Paul was “slender, rather 
below middle height, with a strong personality. He liked the 
dash and freedom, the picturesque atmosphere...’ Laurence 
Chambers remarks that Vaughan was like a “great galleon, 
whose big guns roared seldom. Paul was like a little serky 
yacht darting in and out of every subject of conversation. 
Mrs. Kester and Jessie held their own. Anyone might well 
travel a long way to hear the wonderful talk of the Kesters.”’ 


The year 1901 was a great one for the family. Vaughan’s 
first book, The Manager of the B & A, was published, and 
Paul had his first great success. This was Sweet Nell -f Old 
Drury, starring Ada Rehan in New York and Ellen Terry 
in London. Paul was firmly established as a playwright of 
the first order, and he had made some money. George Mid- 
dleton says that none of their friends could understand how 
the Kesters bought up all those old houses, but undoubtedly 
Sweet Nell provided the down payment for Woodlawn. The 
price was $8,000. 


Paul was not quite 31 years old when he signed the 
papers that made him owner of Woodlawn. This was on 
March 26, 1901. The mansion had been designed by Dr. 
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William Thornton, Washington’s friend, and the first archi- 
tect of the United States Capitol, for Nelly Custis and 
Lawrence Lewis. This young couple, she a granddaughter of 
Martha Washington, and he the General’s nephew, had 
received the tract on which the house was built as a wedding 
gift from Washington. The Lewises stayed on at Mount 
Vernon until Martha Washington’s death in 1802, and Wood- 
lawn was not completed until 1805. 


The Lewises sold the property in 1846. There were a 
number of owners who had kept up the estate, but prior to 
Paul Kester’s purchase, it had been owned for more than 
eight years by the New Alexandria Land & River Improve- 
ment Company who did not tenant the house. W. H. Snowden 
gave a graphic picture of the sad state of the mansior: 


“The mansion having a main building 60 sy 40. with 
wide halls, spacious apartments and ample wings united by 
corridors was most substantiaily constructed of the best 
materials, and coubtless its builders imagined their structure 
would endure for centuries, and it is only because of great 
neglect and severe usage that its condition now only 97 
years after the laying of the cornerstone is so dilapidated, 
with its leaky roofs, its loosened casements and unhinged 
shutters and blinds, its broken windows and the bricks and 
stones falling away from its massive walls.” 


Mr. Snowden added a postscript: “Since the foregoing 
account was written the writer has to note with great 
pleasure that the Woodlawn Mansion has changed ownership 
and that the work of its restoration has been commenced.” 


Woodlawn was an ideal spot for the Kesters. The house 
was large and the grounds consisted of about 60 acres. The 
condition of the mansion, as described by Mr. Snowden, 
might have fazed another buyer, but not the Kesters. They 
were interested in the beauty of the old house and the at- 
mosphere they could create for themselves, and the life 
they chose to lead. 


The house had no plumbing, no electricity and no heat 
other than the fireplaces, and possibly the stoves left over 
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from the Masons, who were the last tenants. The shutters 
were falling to pieces and the outside woodwork was rotting 
away. The Aquia stone trim was badly chipped, and the roof 
leaked. Inside, the stair treads were almost gone, plaster 
was falling, the floors were in bad condition, ana naturally 
the whole place needed redecorating. The grounds were 
overgrown with weeds, the fields hadn’t been cut in years, 
the outbuildings were mostly gone, and the roads were little 
but muddy ruts. 


Laurence Chambers writes that Vaughan Kester was 
“deeply interested” in restoring the old house, but at the 
time of the move he was mostly in New York and Ohio, and 
could help but little. However, knowing his itove for the 
outdoors and gardening, it must have been he whe cut away 
the weeds, and allowed the remains of the old garden to 
spring to life and once more spread the scent of lilacs, 
lilies of the valley, myrtle, hyancinths and roses over the 
grounds. He may well have pruned the old trees and cut 
down the second growth which was crowding out the fine 
stand of oaks and hickory, holly and all of the varieties of 
evergreen. 


The lack of “modern’’ conveniences in the mansion 
would have bothered the Kesters very little. They had lived 
a rather Bohemian life, they liked camping out and were 
used to roughing it. Also, the original intention may have 
been to spend only the warmer .nonths here. But undoubtedly 
plastering was done, the interior was painted, chimneys were 
cleaned, floors were patched and the stairs made safe. Out- 
side the brick was pointed up, panes and sills replaced, shut- 
ters mended and the roof repaired. 


It must have taken the Kesters a long time, to the more 
ordered housekeeper, to make a semblance of order within. 
Mrs. Andrews writes that their possessions were large, ‘“‘im- 
mense” rugs “fit only for the walls of museums; millicns of 
books, pictures and engravings .. . It was their habit to 
rescue portraits of unknown ladies and gentlemen of any 
era, adopt them for their own, and hang them on their 
walls. Their moves and settling-in were difficult and lengthy. 
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But there was a need to hurry with this particular 
move. Paul had an important assignment. He was dramatiz- 
ing Charles Major’s When Knighthood Was in Flower, the 
most popular book of the day, for Julia Marlowe. It opened 
late in 1901 and was a great success, As Sweet Nell must 
have bought Woodlawn, Knighthood must have paid for the 
restoration that was begun in 1902. 

The description of Woodlawn in the for-sale advertise- 
ment of an 1846 Alexandria Gazette, tallies with pictures 
of the mansion in the decade prior to the Kester purchase. 
No major changes had been made in the plan from the time 
it had been built until 1902. In this year Paul Kester reroofed 
the wings and the connections between the wings and the 
main block of the mansion. While doing it, he extended them 
10 to 12 feet to the northwest and added 12 courses of brick 
to both connections and both wings. He added dormers to 
the connections, which had been only one story, and built 
more dormers onto the wings which gave greater light there 
and added to the size of the rooms of the second floor. 

It can be assumed that the Kesters wanted more rcoms, 
or that perhaps they intended (as a later owner did) to put 
modern baths in the space above the connections. While this 
made a rather bad proportion between the main block. con- 
nection and wing, as well as having tampered with Thorn- 
ton’s plan, it saved any change in the main block to make 
room for baths or closets. 


In the restoration of the mansion by the National Trust 
in 1951-52, quiet prayers were offered up that the Kesters 
had provided this space, thus saving thousands of dollars 
by not having to structurally restore the main block. 

Kester further changed the connections by closing up 
the outer door opening from them onto the lawn oii the 
river front, and making large arched windows. Sashes that 
could be raised and lowered were put into the small arched 
windows on either side. On the land side, the solid doors in 
the middle of the connections were made into large rectan- 
gular windows and the small windows on each side were en- 
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larged. He took away the broken steps on either side of 
the river portico, and built steps running the width ot the 
porch down to the lawn. 


While changes were going on at Woodlawn, Paul’s 
greatest star, Miss Marlowe, was in difficulty. After Knight- 
hood, she had gone into another play, as a run was much 
shorter than it is now, and it was a dismal flop. The story 
was given out that she had suffered a nervous preakdown 
and the play must close. 


George Middleton, a young man just out of Columbia 
University, had taken some plays to Paul Kester during 
school, and had done some writing for him. One day late 
in the summer of 1902, he had a wire from Kester asking 
him to come to Woodlawn and help him write a play for Miss 
Marlowe. He accepted with alacrity and arrived in time to 
meet the star at the station. Mr. Middleton describes the 
arrival as that of one desperately ill, heavily veiled and 
leaning on the arms of her retinue. But, he adds, once the 
crowd had gone, she threw aside the veil and settled down 
to a good breakfast. 


The play which Kester and Middleton collaborated on 
was The Cavalier. The whole structure was Kester’s, with 
George Middleton writing the dialogue and cueing Miss 
Marlowe. Mr. Middleton writes charmingly of this period at 
Woodlawn, of walks through the woods in the sun, moon- 
light strolls around the grounds and hearing Miss Marlowe 
singing the Star Spangled Banner which was used in The 
Cavalier. A lady in Accotink remembers her driving a pony 
cart down to the village with her hair sweeping the ground! 


George Middleton has written of evenings at Woodlawn 
when he and Paul would visit in Miss Marlowe’s room: 

“Julia’s bedroom was at the head of the stairs. There 
at night, after the day’s work, we would go and sit beside 
her bed, she would read to us. Elsewhere I have written that 
others may retain the memory of Julia Marlowe as ROSA. 
LIND or JULIET or what not. I prefer mine: the loose black 
hair enfolding her pale face, the rich full mouth and large 
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wise eyes that looked out provocatively at me, when I was 
22, as she lay propped up in bed, with a crimsun coverlet 
pulled to the book of verse she was reading, in that priceless 
voice of hers!” 


The Cavalier was a success, and more money was poured 
into Woodlawn. It was possibly at this time ‘hat stoops 
were put on each end of the house off the wings, witn rail- 
ings that matched the one running around the roof of the 
portico. Also at this time, a like railing was built to connect 
the wings with the dairy and smoke house. The wing win- 
dows and doors were reworked, possibly to eliminate the 
crumbling Aquia stone. 


The Kesters, by enlarging the connections anu wings had 
added a number of rooms. Why they did, can only be ex- 
plained, as Mrs. Andrews said, by the fact that they liked 
space. Mr. Middleton only remembers one wing, so undovibted- 
ly the north wing was not used, except for the cats The 
Kesters loved cats, and had them in all sizes, colors and 
kinds. It is said that there were 60 at Woodlawn at one time. 
Each cat had his own cage and wherever the Kesters went, 
so did the cats. They were named for characters in taul’s 
plays. | 

The connection on the south had a brick floor ana was 
used as a banquet hall. The kitchen was off this in the wing, 
complete with open fireplace and bake oven which may well 
have been part of the Lewis cooking facilities. It is doubtful 
that any of the rooms created by the changes in the con- 
nections and wings was ever used except for sterage. The 
north wing and connection were not finished even in Miss 
Sharpe’s time. 

‘The neighborhood generally felt a deep debt to Paul 
Kester for saving Woodlawn from decay, but there were 
« few persons who bemoaned his lack of architectural train- 
ing. Edward Donn, who was the ‘architect for Miss Sharpe 
said: | 

“Kester was fond of old buildings, especially historic 
ones. He had had Woodlawn ... and done things to it. None 
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of them were good. Kester’s knowledge of architectural 
detail was practically lacking. When he vas making changes, 
he should have consulted someone who knew about such 
things. One of his friends was Paul Wilstach, author of 
a very interesting book on old houses . . . Kester probably 
consulted with Wilstach, but he was not an architect skilled 
in early American architecture.” 


Donn wrote that he corrected what he could, but that 
Miss Sharpe would not agree to all that he suggested. He 
felt that the changes materially altered the pruportions of 
the whole. Miss Sharpe liked the additional rooms gained 
and would not consider changing back to the original plans. 
Donn particularly disliked the detail of whe dormers. 


But whatever was said in opposition was more than 
counterbalanced by the fact that Paul Kester saved Wood- 
lawn. He saved it and loved it. He made a special trip to 
England after the repairs and changes were made in »rder 
to buy heavy and carved furniture to fill its rooms. He 
remarked with a sigh to a neighbor that he heard it was 
very hard to dust! 

Life at Woodlawn was happy and productive for the 
family. Vaughan wrote The Fortunes of the Landrays here 
in 1905: Paul, in ardition to his work mentioned before, 
wrote Mademoiselle Mars in 1902, wrote large segments of 
his book on the treatment of the Negroes, His Own Country, 
in addition to a number of dramatizations, poems and stories. 
Mrs. Kester was content to dabble at painting and to enjoy 
the success which her sons were achieving. 

It may have been this success, and the necessity to be 
less accessible to friends and the public that caused the 
Kesters to sell the mansion, for on June 13, 1905. Miss 
Elizabeth M. Sharpe of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., bought Woodlawn 
from Paul Kester for $20,500, close to three times what he 
had paid. Mrs. Andrews said that Paul’s “fad” was “to buy 
old houses, hold them until he found a purchaser, and ther 
dispose of them... ” But whatever the reason, he had done 
his part, and his successor was to give Woodlawn even 
greater lustre. 
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Shortly before the sale Paul had seen an ad in English 
Country Life, and sight unseen, he :abled an offer to buy 
Augill Castle, at Brough in Westmoreland, completeiy fur- 
nished, at full asking price. His offer was immediately ac- 
cepted, and he, his mother, Vaughan and Jessie, with six 
cats, sailed to take possession. 

Yet even in an English castle, which must have appealed 
to their romantic hearts, the Kesters’ love for Tidewater 
Virginia made itself felt. When it became apparent that the 
north-of-England climate was not good for Vaughan’s health, 
their thoughts went back to that other old house a few miles 
below Woodlawn where they had spent a happy summer 
ten years before. They had first gone to Gunston Hall, down 
the bad country roads that might require a team of mules to 
pull a buggy through the mud, in 1890 and Mrs. Ke ‘er 
particularly had fallen in love with ‘t. 

“The land about the hall in relation to it is simply per- 
fect — that is I think it so. There are many trees and some 
of the finest cedars I have ever seen. The bedrooms, I must 
say, though low and small, are charmingly cool in the sum- 
mer, the wind blowing through them all the night and there 
seems always to be a breeze up there.” 

Yet Gunston Hall at that time was in very bad repair. 
Mrs. Kester objected to the ‘“‘Cupnalo” which had been added 
to the roof after 1868, and also to the lean-to they had to 
use as a kitchen which, she said, ‘‘Leaks and is altogether 
a miserable dirty place.’”’ Even this was more convenient, 
though, than cooking in the cellar and having the food 
come up by dumb-waiter as Colonel Daniels had done. The 
eutbuildings where George Mason’s slaves had cookec the 
sumptuous meals of the 18th Century had gone 'ong before, 
destroyed, one legend says, by a cannonball from a British 
gunboat in 1812. 


Colonel Edward Daniels, a northern officer in the Civil 
War, had bought Gunston in 1868. It is said that he was 
shocked at the condition of the property when quartered 
in the vicinity during the war. In any case, he purchased it 
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none too soon. The last Mason owners had sold the property 
in 1866 and in the two years intervening, six families of 
wood-cutters had been living in the mansion and quartering 
their mules in the basement. It is therefore to Colonel 
Daniels that the credit is due for the actual preservation of 
Gunston Hall. It is almost certain that during the two fateful 
years, 1866-1868, the panelling of the front hall and such 
other depredations as occurred took place; and one can only 
be thankful that the wood-cutters probably found it easier 
to keep warm with the logs they cut than to pry more 
panelling from Gunston’s walls. 


When the Kesters had rented Gunston Hall from Cvulonel 
Daniels, it was by the month and included “only the hennery, 
the lawns and pleasure grounds immediately around the 
house, the garden, the privilege of stabling two animais in 
the barn and reasonable storage room or feed, the right 
to all fruit desired for eating, canning and for winter use 

. also firewood from dead and fallen timber znless it be 
found impossible to procure sufficient dead and fallen timber 
convenient to house, when the first party (Colonel Daniels) 
will select such trees as he may see fit to have cut...” The 
lesson of the wood-cutters was still fresh in Colonel Daniels’ 
mind! 


The year following the Kesters’ sojourn at Gunston, 
1891, Colonel Daniels had sold his property to E. P. Specht 
who did much to make the house more weatherproof, tough 
neither central heating nor plumbing was added. The brick 
walls were newly painted, that strong brown beloved of the 
Victorians, with the Aquia stone quoins bright white. It was 
probably during the Specht’s ownership, also, tha‘ the rustic 
garden tower was constructed at the end of the box walk, 
adding another period piece to the “Cupalo” of the previous 
generation. 


On Mr. Specht’s death, his heirs were anxious tc sel] 
Gunston and it was on the Kesters’ return from Europe that 
Paul bought it, August 21, 1907. The deed of sale included 
Gunston Hall and 418 acres of land. 
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There followed five happy and productive yezrs for the 
Kesters. One biographer has said that Vaughan, on his first 
visit to Gunston, had found the place depressing (fureshadow- 
ing, this writer says, Vaughan’s death there in 1911). How- 
ever that may be, he wrote his finest work, The Prodigal 
Judge, at Gunston. 

The Kesters’ family life was dominated by Mrs. Kester, 
Sr., a woman of strong will, intelligence and charm. Every- 
one who knew the family remembers the happy loving at- 
mosphere of their home life, the brothers being very fond 
of one another and devoted to their mother. While they did 
not all make their homes together throughout their lives, it 
appears that at Gunston they did. 

As George Mason had been, they were very self-suffi- 
cient and in a letter Mrs. Kester remarks: “as we were just 
beginning by dint of much contrivance and certain mild 
remarks to be left a little more to ourselves. We nave made 
up our minds quite to have a quiet winter...” They were 
three creative people, a painter, a novelist and a dramatist 
and they needed quiet and peace. What better place to find 
it than Gunston Hall! Yet like so many writers, Paul Kester 
was also very gregarious and hospitable to a long series of 
visitors who came and (again as in George Mason’s day) 
often stayed. The boat from Washington then stopped at 
the landing in Gunston Cove and that was the usual means 
of travel, as the roads remained very rough. Just as today, 
visitors coming through the woods from the landing were 
very likely to find ticks on their legs and Vaughan, asked for 
an appropriate inscription for a new sun-dial, suggested 
“Every second a tick.” 

The Kesters began making up a collection trom Mason 
descendants and others, for a suitable enclosure fur the 
family burying ground, a labor of love finally completed by 
Mr. Louis Hertle in 1922. This graveyard, with its cedar- 
lined avenue, from the earliest deeds were bound to be pre- 
served intact, no matter whom the owner of Gunston Hall. 
And Paul Kester wished to beautify and improve the plot 
where George Mason was buried. 
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The Kesters also did much toward the restoration of 
Pohick Church, where Paul became a vestryman. A silver 
plaque today marks the Kesters’ pew, in the distinguihsed 
company of the Washingtons, the Masons and the Fairtaxes. 


In 1911 Kester sold 60 acres of the point where Gunston 
Cove meets the Potomac to Paul Wilstach, another writer 
whose stories were to spread the fame of the Tidewater. This 
tract of land had already been separated from Gunston but 
was repurchased by the Kesters when they ought the 
Gunston land. It was henceforth to remain an enclave within 
the bounds of Gunston, accessible only by a tight-of-way 
across the Gunston property; or from the river. Called “Ben 
Venue” from the time of its building, it was later to be 
renamed Overlook by Mr. F. Marion Wigmore. 

Vaughan Kester died at Gunston on July 4, 1911, and 
was buried in Mount Vernon, Ohio, the famliy home of many 
years. There his wife went to live after his death. One of 
Vaughan’s most successful stories, The Just and The Unjust, 
written at Gunston was published posthumously. The 
definitive edition of Vaughan Kester’s books, orought out 
by Bobbs Merrill late last year, is called the Gunston Edition. 

Whether Vaughan’s death, from a growth on his 
bronchial chords, made Paul disenchanted with Gunston we 
do not know. It seems likely that financial considerations 
also may have played a part in his decision. In addition to 
the sale of Ben Venue to Paul Wilstach in 1911, Paul Kester 
had put a mortgage on part of the property. And in October 
1912, an even larger mortgage was placed on the rema:nder. 
Thus, when Kester sold Gunston to Louis Hertle oa December 
20, 1912 for $28,000, only $12,000 of that amount went to 
Kester, the remainder representing the two unpaid mort- 
gages. 

Another factor may have been the artist’s desire for 
change, for pushing on, that decided Paul and his mother 
to move. The improvements that Mrs. Kester had contem- 
plated at Gunston had not been accomplished. The “Cupalo”’ 
was still there and the kitchen was still in a lean-to (though 
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not such a leaky one). But they had preserved what was 
there. No weather had come in. A full and creative life had 
been lived for some five years in the old house. Many old 
friends had come to stay, neighbors had been made into new 
friends and cats abounded. Now it seemed time to move on. 


A number of stories are current as to Paul Kester’s 
refusal to sell Gunston Hall until an appreciative buyer came 
along. He loved the great boxwood hedges and while he had 
not been able to recreate a fine garden within their massive 
arms, he insisted that they should be preserved. It was 
not until December 1912, that Louis Hertle, having come to 
the Northern Neck to look at another house, was driven al- 
most by chance to Gunston Hall. “I felt at once the place 
would be mine,” he says in his “Recollections,” after men- 
tioning Mrs. Kester coming with kindly greeting dow” the 
front porch.” Late that night Paul Wilstach ran Mr. Hertle 
to Mount Vernon in his boat, from where he caught the last 
electric car back to Washington after midnight. 

Mr. Hertle sat with Paul Kester in tne library where he 
wrote, the room that had been George Mason’s “little sitting 
room.” He could see down between the floor boards into the 
cellar — that cellar where George Mason had kept his 
famous wine, where mules had been stabled after the Civil 
War, where Colonel Daniels had had his kitchen. While the 
restoration of Gunston lay in the years ahead, first by Mr. 
Hertle himself, and then by the National Socicty of the 
Colonial Dames, there is no doubt that none of its owners 
had a greater love for its old walls or more vividly evoked 
its stirring past than did Vaughan and Paul Kester. 


After the sale of Gunston, Paul and his mother were 
loathe to leave their Virginia friends, and they rented Vau- 
cluse, the home near Alexandria of their friend, Mrs. An- 
drews. But it wasn’t long before they had another big old 
house. Mrs. Andrews wrote of having a note from Paul, in 
the late summer of 1913, saying that he had offered full 
price for Belmont, a monstrous Victorian structure just 
outside Alexandria. Mrs. Andrews tried to persuade him 
against the purchase, but his mind was made up and into 
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it they moved, cats, rugs, heavy furniture, engravings, un- 
known portraits and all. Again the Kesters owned a big 
house, in Virginia. 

Note: Belmont is now the main building of St. Agnes 
Episcopal School. 

Harriet Watkins Kester died in 1926. Paul Kester died 
in 1933. Both are buried in Pohick Church yard, half-way 
between the two great houses they had loved and done so 
much to save. Their contribution to the restora:ion of the 
church itself is memorialized by plaques on two of the box 
pews, that which in colonial times was occupied by “Vestry- 
men and Merchants” having a plaque to Vaughan Kester 
from his mother; and the memorial on one of George Mason’s 
two family pews bearing Paul Kester’s name. 

Paul Wilstach dedicated the restoration of the pew 
adjoining the two Kester memorials to his own parents; 
and it was Wilstach who raised the subscription among the 
Kesters’ friends for their monuments in the churchyard. 
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Banking in Alexandria 
By Robert G. Whitton 


“To the Honourable the General Assembly of Virginia: 


The Petition of the Merchants and other Inhabitants of 
Alexandria and its vicinity humbly sheweth: that the ex- 
perience of commercial Nations for several ages has 
fully evinced that well regulated Banks are highly use- 
ful in Society by promoting punctuality in the perform- 
ance of Contracts, increasing the medium of ‘Trade, 
facilitating the payment of Taxes, preventing the ex- 
portation of Specie, furnishing for it a safe deposit, and 
by discount, rendering easy and expeditious the antici- 
pation of funds on reasonable Interest. To participate 
of these advantages, your Petitioners are desirous of 
Establishing a Bank in the Town of Alexandria, the 
Capital of which not to exceed 100,000 Dollars in seven 
hundred and fifty shares of 200 Dollars each. Your Peti- 
tioners beg leave, humbly to represent, that the Estab- 
lishment of a Bank in the Town of Alexandria, has be- 
come the most necessary, not only to increase the com- 
merce of this place, and of course of this State, but to 
preserve that share of it which it at present possesses, 
in consequence of Banks being established at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, through the medium of which the 
Commerce of these towns are so much facilitated as to 
enable the Merchants there to draw to them almost all 
the Trade of the fertile and extensive back country of 
this State, and also of the States of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, and of all the Western Country which Nature 
seems to have intended should be carried on, through 
the channels of the Potomack & James Rivers, and to 
purchase the produce brought to this market with their 
Bank paper. And by this means the wealth which ought 
to center in this State, is diverting from its natural 
course, and enriches the neighboring States. 


“Your Petitioners beg leave further to suggest, that un- 
less the Legislature of this State should countenance the 
Establishment of a Bank at Alexandria, the commerce 
thereof will be without the aid and advantages of that 
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medium which is justly considered by all Commercial 
Countrys to be of the utmost advantage and large sums 
of Money will of necessity be expended in negotiations 
at the Baltimore Banks which are the most convenient, 
by the Merchants of Alexandria and the neighboring 
Towns, which will tend to the impoverishment of this 
part of Virginia. 
“These considerations, your Petitioners humbly hope, 
will induce your Honourable Body, to favor this present 
application, and grant them such Legislative aid and pro- 
tection as may enable them to establish a Bank on a 
respectable footing by passing an Act to incorporate the 
subscribers thereto, etc. 

—Henning’s Statutes 


Thus in 1790 did 130 Alexandrians petition for a bank 
in Alexandria, and thus by subsequent action of the General 
Assembly of Virginia did The Bank of Alexandria become 
the first bank to be authorized in Virginia, and the second 
one south of Philadelphia. 


The need for a bank in Alexandria was apparent. How- 
ever, the legislation was necessarily tentative and experi- 
mental, as there had been no successful banks in the Colonies 
except those organized for the specific purpose of buying 
supplies and food during the Revolution. 

Alexandria in 1790 was a town of 2,748. A building boom 
was in progress, and shipping thrived between the town 
and all major world ports. On a single day (Dec. 12, 1792) 
the Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette reported the 
arrival of two ships each from London, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and the departure of six for Falmouth, Lisbon, Cadiz, Salem, 
Havre de Grace and New York. The value of exports in 1792 
amounted to $535,592. 


Alexandria’s First Bank 


A charter was granted on November 23rd, 1792, to con- 
tinue until January 1, 1803, to “The President, Directors 
and Company of the Bank of Alexandria.”’ 

The act of incorporation provided for subscriptions under 
the direction of Philip R. Fendall, Robert T. Hooe, William 
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Hartshorne, Josiah Watson, Thomas Porter, Richard Con- 
way, William Herbert, Stephen Cook, William Wilson, Charles 
Lee, Ludwill Lee, Roger West and Charles Simms. A stock- 
holders’ meeting was held after all of the initial stock of 
$150,000 had been sold at $200 specie per share. At a meet- 
ing on January 21st, 1793, a board of directors was elected, 
consisting of Conway, Hartshorne, Hooe, Watson, Wilson, 
Fendall and including Jonah Thompson and William Hodgson. 
Fendall was chosen as president, and the vacancy on the 
board created by his election to the presidency was filled 
by Colonel John Fitzgerald. 


William Herbert, a son-in-law of John Carlyle who lived 
in the Carlyle House, succeeded Fendall in 1796, serving 
until his death February 25th, 1819. Thomas Porter was 
elected cashier, serving only a few days, and was succeeded 
by Gurden Chapin, who continued in active employment for 
18 years, until his death at the age of 45 in 1811. 


The Bank erected its own building (still standing to- 
day) on the southeast corner of Fairfax and Cameron Streets, 
the northwest corner of the large lot owned by John Carlyle. 
While it was being built, the bank’s funds are supposed to 
have been deposited in the Carlyle house. 


George Washington was the owner of 25 shares of the 
Bank, becoming a stockholder in 1796. In his will dated July 
9, 1799 he made this bequest: 

“To the trustees, (governors, or by whatever 
name they may be designated) of the Academy 
in the town of Alexandria, I give and bequeath, 
in trust, four thousand dollars, or in other 
words, twenty shares of stock which I hold in 
the Bank of Alexandria, towards the support 
of a free school established at, and annexed to, 
the said Academy. 

In addition, Washington listed 5 shares in his schedule 
of property owned. 


Other Banks Appear 


Alexandria continued to thrive and grow. The popula- 
tion increased from 4,971 persons in 1800 to 7,227 in 1810, 
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to 8,218 in 1820 and to 8,241 in 1830. The charter of the 
Bank of Alexandria was extended in 1801 and again in 1811, 
when Alexandria had become part of the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1811 Congress also granted charters to the Farmers 
Bank of Alexandria, the Bank of Potomac and the Mechanics 
Bank of Alexandria. By 1810 the town had six banks, char- 
tered and unchartered, all doing business at the same time, 
with a combined paid-in capital amounting to over two mil- 
lion dollars. They were: The Bank of Alexandria, Bank of 
Potomac, Farmers Bank of Alexandria, Mechanics Bank of 
Alexandria, Union Bank of Alexandria, and the Franklin 
Bank of Alexandria. 

As the result of a change in the deposit of public funds, 
the Bank of Alexandria lost out to the Mechanics Bank, 
and it failed in 1834, its affairs being wound up in 1840. 


Banks Merge and Emerge 

The General Assembly of Virginia by Act of March 1st, 
1847 reincorporated the Bank of Potomac and the Farmers 
Bank of Alexandria. These banks had previously been in- 
corporated by Act of Congress, but due to retrocession of 
that part of the District of Columbia south of the Potomac 
to the State of Virginia, reincorporation was required. The 
second section of the Act provided for the merger of The 
Bank of Potomac with the Farmers Bank of Virginia, and 
the Farmers Bank of Alexandria with the Exchange Bank 
of Virginia. 

The Alexandria Savings Institution was incorporated 
by the General Assembly on March 20th, 1847 with capital 
stock of fifty thousand dollars. The incorporators were 
Lewis McKenzie, Robert Jamieson, Johnson R. Johnson, J. 
Roach, Cassius F. Lee, Robert Brockett, W. G. Cazenove, 
Francis L. Smith, J. H. McVeigh, Stephen Shinn, E. Snowden, 
A. J. Fleming, John Muir, George O. Dixon, John F. Dyer, 
Daniel F. Hooe and others. 

On March 29th, 1851 the Bank of the Old Dominion was 
incorporated with a capital stock of not less than $200,000 
nor more than $500,000. Incorporators of this bank were 
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Lewis McKenzie, Robert H. Miller, John H. Brent, George 
H. Smoot, Reuben Johnston, Andrew J. Fleming, C. P. Shaw, 
C. C. Smoot, W. G. Cazenove, John J. Wheat, John B. Dainger- 
field, George D. Fowle, Isaac Buckingham, John Withers, 
Benjamin H. Lambert, William N. McVeigh, R. G. Violett, 
D. B. Smith, Benjamin Barton, John F. Dyer and James A. 
English. (Lewis McKenzie, W. G. Cazenove and John F. Dyer 
were incorporators in both institutions.) 


The shrewdness of its cashier, William Henry Lambert, 
kept the bank solvent during the war. When the Northern 
troops began to invade the city, Lambert buried the assets 
of the bank in a hidden grave until peace was declared. Thus 
the bank was able not only to redeem all of its circulation 
after the war, but to pay a dividend to its stockholders. 
When the Citizens National Bank succeeded the Bank of 
the Old Dominion in 1870, Lambert became its first cashier. 


Burke & Herbert 


On August 14th, 1852 John W. Burke and Arthur Her- 
bert associated themselves ‘‘under the firm of Burke & Her- 
bert, for the transaction of a general Exchange and Banking 
Business.” Burke was 27 and Herbert 23 years old when 
they started their venture. Burke had been in Alexandria 
only four years, having moved from Caroline County, Vir- 
ginia in 1848. Herbert, grandson of William Herbert, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Alexandria in 1798, was born in the 
Carlyle House in 1829. The bank’s first location was the 
northeast corner of Prince and Lee Streets opposite the 
focation of the Bank of the Old Dominion. Burke & Herbert 
suffered during the War Between the States but managed 
to protect their depositors. 


In 1865, Burke and Herbert conducted their business 
as the Banking house of J. W. Burke. As various partners 
entered and left the partnership, the firm’s name changed. 
Among the partners were Jourdon W. Maury (1865-1869), 
Julian Thompson Burke (son of John Woolfolk Burke), 
Nicholas Philip Trist Burke and Henry Randolph Burke, 
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Charles Sinclair Taylor Burke, Julian T. Burke, Jr. (sons 
of Julian T. Burke), Arthur Herbert, Jr. (nephew of Col. 
Herbert). 


Not until the banking holiday of 1933 did the present 
Burke & Herbert Bank & Trust Company come into being. 
The Banking Act of 1933 made it imperative for the firm 
to decide whether it would continue as a bank of deposit or 
as private bankers doing an underwriting and securities 
business. The former course was decided upon, and on No- 
vember 20th, 1933 a certificate was issued by the State of 
Virginia. Charles Sinclair Taylor Burke was named presi- 
dent, Arthur Herbert, Jr., vice president and trust officer, 
Harry R. Burke, vice president, Arthur Herbert, Jr., cashier 
and secretary. In addition to the above, Edmund F. Ticer, 
Julian T. Burke and Arthur H. Bryant were directors. 


The bank continues to serve the growing community 
of Alexandria today as over the past century, with a mem- 
ber of the Burke family — C. S. Taylor Burke, Jr. (son of 
C. S. T. Burke) — still actively connected with it. Ralph 
H. Bogle is President, with Edmund F. Ticer still serving 
in the capacity of vice president, secretary and director. 


Farmers and Mechanics Savings Bank of Va. 

This bank was incorporated by the General Assembly 
April 8th, 1858, with unlimited capitol stock divided into 
shares of ten dollars each. Reuben Johnston, A. B. Brellan, 
S. G. Miller, Richard Randolph, Thomas 8S. Jamieson, John 
McKenzie and John West were the incorporators. An un- 
usual authority was given the bank—to establish an office 
in Washington. The bank occupied a large brick building 
on the north side of Prince Street, between Royal and Pitt 
Streets, which also housed the Governor’s Mansion and the 
Capitol of the “restored”? government of Virginia. In 1870 
its charter was extended, with Andrew Jamieson, Lewis Mc- 
Kenzie, Robert H. Miller, S. Ferguson Beach, Robert Bell, 
Jr., Reuben Johnston and Wilton H. Lambert named as in- 
corporators. The charter was amended in 1872 to authorize 
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“infants” under the age of twenty-one years without a guar- 
dian, and married women, to draw checks against their 
deposits! 


Post Civil War Developments 


Space permits only a brief listing of data on other 
Alexandria banks founded in post Civil War days: 

First National Bank of Alexandria, authorized Decem- 
ber 15th, 1864; officers and directors: Lewis McKenzie, 
President, J. M. Stewart, vice president, Charles R. Hooff, 
Cashier; William Arnold, Allen C. Harmon, Lewis McKenzie, 
J. M. Stewart and Andrew Jamieson, directors; original 
stockholders: Samuel Miller, Jos. Broders, Richard H. Stab- 
ler, S. F. Gregory, Jas. D. Adams, Alex. McDonald, Benj. 
Barton, Samuel Baker, John W. Stewart, Wm. Cogan, J. P. 
Emerson, Wm. A. Moore, John Evans, Robert Bell, Jr., 
Robert L. Wood, Bernard Hooe, Jr., Mary E. Dungan, John 
A. Dixon, Thomas Davy, T. A. Stoutenburg, John T. Evans, 
Mary Hewes, Chas. R. Hooff, Jas. Robertson, Frederick 
Miller, Lewis McKenzie, Andrew Jamieson, Wm. Arnold, 
Jas. M. Stewart, Allen C. Harmon and Bernard H. Johnston. 
On January 7th, 1865 paid-in capital was $65,000 and de- 
posits were $55,422.34: total resources $120,422.34. From 
1863 to 1865, when Alexandria was the capital of the “re- 
stored state” of Virginia, all funds of the public treasury 
of Virginia were deposited in this bank. 


Alexandria Banking and Insurance Company. Incorpo- 
rated March 15th, 1867, by Edgar Snowden, Francis L. 
Smith, John B. Daingerfield, Wm. H. Marbury, John B. 
Smoot, T. A. Brewis, Benjamin H. Lambert, J. S. Barbour 
and T. B. Robertson. 


Bank of Potomac and Safe Deposit Company of Alex- 
andria. Incorporated by Lewis McKenzie, Louis Stein, Rob- 
ert Portner, Samuel H. Janney, John H. Burroughs, George 
. French, David Appich, John Stator, David G. Watkins, 
Herbert Bryant, Charles C. Smoot, F. E. Corbitt, Benjamin 
Barton, Edgar Snowden, Jr., Robert Bell, Jr.. W. Dulany 
Ball, William Gregory, Andrew J. Fleming, Samuel J. Reed 
and Brazil Brawner. 
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German Banking Company of Alexandria. Incorporated 
January 8th, 1875. 

Virginia Safe Deposit and Trust Company. Organized 
1904, on the north side of King between Royal and Fairfax 
Streets, in the building now occupied by The Alexandria 
Gazette, with an authorized capital of $1,000,000. By 1907 
showed $500,000 paid. Officers: C. J. Rixey, President, John 
P. Robinson, 1st vice president, Gardner L. Boothe, 2nd vice 
president, C. J. Rixey, Treasurer, Norton & Boothe, counsel; 
directors: C. J. Rixey, John J. Robinson, T. J. Fannon, C. C. 
Leadbeater, Henry K. Field, Henry Baader, Geo. S. French, 
and J. K. M. Norton. Conducted a deposit and trust busi- 
ness and had branches in Gordonsville, Dillwyn, Lovington, 
Remington, Culpeper, Madison, Basic City, Herndon, The 
Plains and Charlottesville. This early pioneer in branch bank- 
ing, which today is so important a part of banking services, 
unfortunately failed and closed its doors. The only other 
banks to fail in Alexandria were the Potomac Trust Company 
and the Bank of Del Ray. Both were located on Mount Ver- 
non Avenue in the Del Ray section. The first succumbed 
to the competition of the Bank of Del Ray and the desire 
to erect a building before establishing a business, and the 
second due to irrecoverable losses by one of the principal 
officers. 

Citizens National Bank. Organized by a group of Alex- 
andrians actively connected with the Bank of the Old Domin- 
ion on September 10th, 1870. Officers: Robert H. Miller, 
president, William H. Lambert, cashier, directors: Robert 
H. Miller, Benjamin H. Lambert, John B. Daingerfield, John 
B. Smoot and Benoni Wheat; original stockholders: John 
B. Daingerfield, Robert H. Miller, William H. Lambert, Ben- 
jamin H. Lambert, Samuel Baker, Josiah H. D. Smoot, Jo- 
seph Brager, Wilmer D. Corse, Lewis Stein, Edward S. Lead- 
beater, George E. French, Samuel H. Janney, John H. Bur- 
roughs, Benoni Wheat, David Appich, Leopold Genzberger, 
Charles P. Shaw, James F. Carlin, Francis J. Davidson, 
William J. Boothe, John B. Smoot, Isaac Eichberg, Robert 
M. Lawson, Emanuel Francis, Charles R. Hooff, Abram H. 
Smyth, and James Rector Smoot; original paid-in capital, 


$62,500. 
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Northern Virginia’s Two Largest Banks 


The First and Citizens National Bank of Alexandria. 
Consolidation of the First National with the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, July 1, 1954. Largest bank in Northern Virginia, 
with capital of $1,000,000, surplus of $2,000,000 undivided 
profits of $238,414, and deposits of $42,896,452 at that time. 
Officers: Richard L. Ruffner, chairman of the board, Gard- 
ner L. Boothe, president, C. C. Brown, and Chester G. 
Pierce, executive vice presidents and trust officers, C. Fred 
Schreiner, vice president and trust officer, Herbert W. 
O’Meara, W. Harold Otley, and Marshall J. Beverley, vice 
presidents, Fred L. Cornnell, cashier; directors: Gardner 
L. Boothe, C. C. Brown, Albert V. Bryan, Jr., J. C. Herbert 
Bryant, George F. Downham, William W. Hulfish, Ashton 
C. Jones, Jr., A. Slater Lamond, Malcolm Matheson, Jr., 
Herbert W. O’Meara, John Barton Phillips, Chester G. 
Pierce, Clarence J. Robinson and Richard L. Ruffner. To- 
day this bank has total resources of $47,414,361, with de- 
posits of $43,575,918. | 

Alexandria National Bank. Organized November 11, 
1903. First board of directors: C. E. Nicol, E. L. Cockrell, 
W. B. Smoot, W. A. Smoot, Jr., J. A. Marshall, H. F. Robert- 
son, G. H. Rucker, C. T. Martz, G. R. Hill, S. J. Johnston, 
H. A. Thompson and T. C. Smith; officers: Judge C. E. Nicol, 
president, W. B. Smoot, 1st vice president, S. R. Smith, 2nd 
vice president, H. A. Thompson, 3rd vice president, T. C. 
Smith, cashier. Began business on March 9, 1904 in the build- 
ing where it now operates, northeast corner of King and 
Royal Streets on March 9th, 1904. First day deposits amount- 
ed to $94,888 with paid in capital of $76,119. Now the second 
largest bank in the city. Headed today by Congressman 
Howard W. Smith, president, Luther H. Dudley, executive 
vice president and trust officer, Clarence M. Wells, vice pres- 
ident, EK. Guy Ridgely, vice president and assistant trust of- 
ficer, Donald E. Jameson, cashier, Laurence S. Thomas, Jr., 
James B. Igoe, J. Hal Hendry, assistant vice presidents, Lena 
F. Talbert, John F. Hepburn, John P. Waller and James T. 
Seitzinger, assistant cashiers. Board of directors: Thomas 
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A. Butt, Charles A. Davis, Ira A. Devonald, Luther H. Dud- 
ley, Luther A. Gilliam, Robert L. May, Howard W. Smith, 
Albert A. Smoot, Henry P. Thomas, and William P. Woolls; 
Capital $500,000, surplus $700,000, undivided profits, $259,- 
493 with deposits of $25,461,378, total resources $27,202,745. 
(April, 1956). 
Banks Outside City Limits 

Not within the actual boundaries of the city, the Mount 
Vernon Bank and Trust Company on North King’s High- 
way, in Jefferson Manor, Fairfax County, plays an import- 
ant part in the banking life of the community. Officers: An- 
drew W. Clarke, President; Donald E .Ball, Charles J. Har- 
nett, John E. McPherson, John H. Verkouteren, vice presi- 
dents; Arthur T. Kelly, cashier; W. B. McClanahan, G. J. 
Martfeld, J. T. Murphy, Jr., J. E. Smith, M. M. Gonsalves, 
assistant cashiers. 


Other Banking Facilities 


Completing the picture of banking facilities available 
to present day Alexandrians is the First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association on North Washington Street in a 
handsome new edifice. This association, started in 1935, now 
has total deposits of $10,602,425 and total resources of $11,- 
877,506. It is headed by: Wallace N. Lindsey, president, 
Charles T. Nicholson, executive vice president, Richard F. 
Downham, secretary, Beverly C. May, treasurer, Barbara E. 
Schelhorn, assistant secretary and Grace F. Huntt, assistant 
treasurer. The Board of Directors is composed of Carlyle R. 
Boguess, M. H. Burchell, Andrew W. Clarke, Richard F. 
Downham, John J. Kiger, Wallace N. Lindsey, John T. Mar- 
tyn, Jr., Beverly C. May, Charles T. Nicholson, Eugene J. 
Olmi and Henry P. Thomas. 


The Peoples Building and Loan Association and the 
German Cooperative Building Association, while smaller than 
their newer rival, perform essential banking services. 

Growth of the City and Rise of Branch Banking 

Alexandria has had its greatest period of growth in the 

past 15 years, with its population increasing from 33,523 in 
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1940 to 61,787 in 1950, with an estimated population today, 
including the annexed portion of Fairfax County, of 85,000. 
The entire Northern Virginia Metropolitan area comprises 
today an estimated population of 327,000. 


This growth has accelerated the expansion of branch 
banking, which is confined by statute to the city limits. The 
First and Citizens National Bank, with two main offices, 
now has six branches, the Alexandria National Bank four, 
Burke & Herbert Bank & Trust Co. one, and Mount Vernon 
Bank and Trust Company two in Fairfax County. The only 
statewide branch system today is that of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia, with its home office in Richmond. By act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, further extension of branch banking has been 
prohibited. 


As Alexandria continues its growth in population and 
demands for banking facilities, so will the growth of bank- 
ing continue. Whether or not the existing institutions will 
furnish this service, or whether new banking houses will be 
created, uuly the future can tell. 
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Early Cabinet Makers 


By Dorothy Holcombe Kabler 


Alexandria afforded an excellent living to cabinetmakers 
who worked in this Virginia port during the Eighteenth 
Century. The fact that they did a thriving business in the 
Potomac River trading center which was a starting point 
for travel into the South has been overlooked in the richly 
rewarding study of old records by those seeking to learn 
more about early Alexandria. Like other furniture makers 
throughout the South, the skilled journeymen of Alexandria 
have been all but lost in anonymity. Until very recently, it 
was generally accepted that with the possible exception of 
a few working on plantations, the South had no cabinet- 
makers at all. 


The contribution of these craftsmen to the cultural de- 
velopment of the bustling maritime and mercantile center 
that was Alexandria has gone almost unapprecipated in the 
applause accorded the gold and silversmiths, clock makers 
and portrait painters who worked in more celebrated me- 
diums with their names permanently inscribed in precious 
metals. The fame of the I. Adam silver seen in private col- 
lections in Alexandria today, the artistry of Adam Lynn 
who announced in April, 1796, the opening of his shop for 
gold and silver work on King Street and the beginning of 
the Washington jewelry business by the Galt family as clock 
makers in Alexandria prior to 1813 has placed emphasis on 
those artisans of the early town. 


Examples of furniture made in Alexandria and new in- 
formation on the makers has come to light since 1950 under 
the aegis of The Magazine Antiques. Over a two-year period 
the entire field of cabinetmaking in the old South was ex- 
plored in an intensive research project for the exhibition: 
“Furniture of the Old South, 1640-1820” which opened in 
January, 1952, at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts in 
Richmond. Regional representatives in nine Southern states 
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working with Miss Helen Comstock, editorial consultant of 
the Magazine, assembled 162 fine pieces from all over the 
eastern seaboard. This first comprehensive grouping of 
Southern-made furniture ever attempted was the combined 
effort of the Virginia Museum, the Magazine Antiques and 
Colonial Williamsburg. The January, 1952, issue of the Maga- 
zine was devoted entirely to the exhibition. 


As pointed out by the editor, Miss Alice Winchester, 
comparatively little attention has been paid to the furniture 
made south of Maryland in the Colonial and Early Federal 
periods. The realization that there is only one long-out-of- 
print book on the subject, “Southern Antiques” by Paul H. 
Burroughs, was stressed at the first Antiques Forum in 
Williamsburg, Virginia, in 1949. It was then that Miss Com- 
stock decided something should be done to uncover more in- 
formation on furniture of the South. She conceived the idea 
of the monumental loan exhibition of which she and Leslie 
Cheek Jr., director of the Virginia Museum, were co-chair- 
men. It brought together furniture from private homes and 
museums whose Southern origin could be verified from 
various distinctive characteristics of the pieces. The period 
covered by the exhibition, 1640 to 1820, began with the 
earliest known record of cabinetmaking in the South to the 
cutoff date, 1820, agreed upon by the sponsors and Miss 
Comstock who pointed out that “furniture after that time 
becomes very heavy and ornate.” 


Two important points were brought out by the exhibi- 
tion and the research accompanying it: first it was found 
that an abundance of skilled cabinetmakers lived and worked 
in the old South, thus upsetting the notion that most fine 
furniture in early Southern homes was imported from Eng- 
land or the northern states; and second, Alexandria emerged 
with more names of cabinetmakers than any other region 
in the South. That is not to say that Alexandria had more 
cabinetmakers than any Southern community—but simply 
that sources of information including newspapers, deed 
books, wills, letters and labelled pieces of furniture gave 
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Alexandria the longest list of furniture makers. Alexandria 
is grouped with Williamsburg, Norfolk and Charleston among 
the larger Southern cities and towns where the best cabinet- 
makers had their shops. 


These craftsmen expressed and developed the good taste 
of their time, particularly during Alexandria’s golden age 
from the close of the Revolutionary War through George 
Washington’s two terms as President. This was indeed a 
period of prosperity with new businesses opening up, export 
products such as wheat, flour, corn and tobacco coming 
through from the west to be shipped out of Alexandria, and 
imports from abroad bringing manufactured articles, sugar, 
molasses and other cargoes into Alexandria’s commerce. 
There was a ready market for the cabinetmakers’ work. 
They had the patronage of wealthy merchants living in the 
town and the plantation owners of the surrounding country. 
A ferry to Addison’s landing on the Maryland shore im- 
plemented a business and socia! interchange which benefitted 
Alexandria and its tradesmen. 


In addition, there was an appreciation of the decorator’s 
related services, upholstering, paper hanging and stocking 
a good selection of fabrics for interiors. The painter’s and 
glazier’s arts and the making of cornices, picture frames 
and looking glasses by gilders were utilized. All advertised 
their specialties in the early Alexandria newspapers. Judging 
from the length of time many of these shops were in busi- 
ness, their proprietors had a steady stream of orders to fill 
until manufactured goods from factories undermined the 
trade in more costly handmade articles. 


Miss Comstock in organizing the loan exhibition of 
Furniture of the Old South, said that the amount actually 
made in the South has proved much larger than had at 
first been supposed. Case pieces and tables were found in 
greatest numbers; chairs are conspicuously scarce, probably 
because receiving continuous usage, they have not survived 
so well. That is true of the examples of Alexandria cabinet- 
work. Miss Kitty Reese of the Alexandria Library while on 
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the staff at Mount Vernon found references by George Wash- 
ington to “country made” pieces. One walnut side chair now 
at Mount Vernon is a good example of a country maker’s 
attempt to imitate Philadelphia work. Perhaps it is one of 
the ‘doz’n Chairs that were made in the country” which 
Washington found “neat but too weak for common sitting.” 


The very first advertisement by a cabinetriaker in the 
Virginia Journal and Alexandria Advertiser, November 38, 
1785, offers: “Windsor Chairs of all sorts made and sold 
by Ephraim Evans, late from Philadelphia, at his house at 
the upper end of Prince-street, Alexandria. N. B. Any person 
having good yellow poplar Plank, of two inches thick, and 
seventeen to nineteen inches wide, may hear of a purchaser 
by applying as above.” 

Evans’ association with Philadelphia, the center of fine 
furniture making in the north could be considered an excel- 
lent recommendation. In his request for yellow poplar plank 
is the Magazine Antiques’ key to the identification of South- 
ern-made furniture, answering the question, How does one 
tell that any given piece is cabinet work of Southern origin? 
Miss Comstock’s observation is that style, history and most 
important of all, the identification of woods used in the 
interior construction solve the riddle. The secondary woods 
used for drawers, linings and the foundation for veneer were 
from native lumber. They were the most accessible and the 
least expensive for the craftsman to use. By contrast, ma- 
hogany was imported from Santo Domingo and is widely 
advertised for sale by Alexandria dealers. The cabinetmakers 
of the South used walnut, maple and cherry for exterior 
woods just as their counterparts in the north relied upon 
the beautiful grains of these universally accepted woods 
for desired effects. 

For the interior construction of cabinet pieces the South 
offered hard yellow pines, oak, tulip wood and tulip poplar 
which is also called yellow poplar. The hard yellow pine 
grown in the South is an unfailing identification of a South- 
ern piece of furniture. By the same token, the white pine 
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and red pine of New England does not grow in the South 
and clearly stamps pieces made of it as northern in origin. 
A conflict enters where tulip poplar and oak are concerned, 
because these also grow in the north and were used there 
in furniture. It is the hard yellow pine native to the South 
that is distinctive and Miss Comstock says that a piece in 
which it appears is accepted as Southern-made. 


The actual labelling of furniture by the maker is a 
second, but naturally not widespread means of identifying 
pieces because it appears infrequently. Such a piece found 
in Alexandria is a desk owned by the Fawcett family. On 
the under side of a drawer are several lines of doggerel 
verse and the name of Walter W. Hannon Jr., Alexandria, 


1815, who advertised in The Alexandria Gazette. He was in 
the partnership of Hannon & Bradley at King and Patrick 


Streets and soon moved to Royal Street between King and 
Prince Streets to work under the name Penn & Hannon. 
Shortly thereafter the partnership was dissolved and an- 
other formed under the firm name of William & Walter 
Hannon “at the same old stand on Royal-street.” 


Alexandrians naturally drew upon England for furni- 
ture styles and found an American criterion in the pieces 
produced in Philadelphia. James McCormick who took pride 
in his “long experience in some of the first shops in England 
and Ireland,” informed the Alexandria public on May 11, 
1786, that he had “commenced business in the shop where 
Doctor Brown formerly lived, on Cameron-street, where he 
makes Cabinet and Chair work in the newest and neatest 
manner, and on the most reasonable terms.”’ 


One of Alexandria’s most famous furniture makers 
was John Muir, a native of Scotland, who started in October, 
1794, as a partner in Buchland & Muir. The shop was on 
Fairfax Street and the partners advertised they would carry 
on cabinet and chair manufacturing “in as neat and fashion- 
able a manner as it can be done in Philadelphia or Balti- 
more.” The following year they moved to Royal Street “a 
few doors above Mr. McKnight’s Tavern.” 
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By the fall of 1800 John Muir was in business for him- 
self on ‘‘Royal-street, opposite Messrs. Westcott’s printing 
office.’ He had bought 12,000 feet of Mahogany from the 
cargo of the brig George and advertised it for sale by the 
log or by the board. “Orders from the Cabinet Makers in 
the country will be punctually attenced to,” he promised. 
That Muir and his family lived in the house where he had 
his shop is indicated by his advertisement of April 8, 1809, 
that he had ‘‘moved his workshop and dwelling house to the 
brick house on Royal-street between King and Prince-streets, 
lately occupied by James 8S. Scott.” In that notice he added 
that mattresses could be made on order. 


Announcement of Mr. Muir’s death on February 12, 
1815, was followed by a public notice by his widow, Mary 
Muir, on February 21, 1815, that she intended to “carry on 
the Cabinet Business in all its various branches, at the stand 
lately occupied by John Muir, dec’d.” with the help of a 
person she had engaged. She was apparently a good manager 
and made an arrangement with an upholsterer and paper 
hanger from New York, E. Burk, to accept orders for him 
at her Cabinet Ware Room. 


A man of many enterprises, John Hubball, was in busi- 
ness as a cabinetmaker and vupholsterer opposite the Meth- 
odist Meeting House on Fairfax Street in 1794, and later 
went into tavern keeping. In April, 1796, he notified his 
friends and the public that he had received from England 
a quantity of curled hair for mattresses and sophas which 
he was making up for the season. “N. B. Bells hanged, and 
Venetian Blinds made in the neatest manner,” he added. 
It is not at all surprising that this enterprising gentleman 
should advertise on Saturday, May 26, 1798, that he had 
leased Spring Garden and opened a House of Entertainment 
at the southern end of Alexandria where he was “provided 
with the best Liquors, &c. of which, added to the finest 
water in the vicinity of the Town, he hus no doubt will be 
agreeable in a Summer’s Evening.” A post script mentioned 
that he still had his cabinet shop at his house on Fairfax 
Street. 
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John Bogue in 1795 started in business on Princess 
Street near the wharf and was engaged in house and ship 
joining as well as cabinetmaking. The following year William 
Stables, an upholsterer, came with Bogue and offered other 
decorating services such as “‘Venetian and Parlour Blinds, 
on a new construction, made and neatly fitted up; Paper 
Hanging done in all its branches, &c.” Bogue next went into 
the importing of iron manufactures from England including 
tools for cabinetmakers and joiners which he sold at whole- 
sale. He opened a hardware store on King Street, continued 
to deal in furniture as well and added groceries to his stock 
as a commission merchant. He must have done well for by 
1800 he was announcing his intention to move to the country 
and offered to sell 103 unimproved lots in and adjoining 
Alexandria, both downtown and on the west end of Duke 
Street. 


Not all of the Alexandria cabinetmakers found things 
to their liking, however. As a combination house and ship 
joiner, cabinetmaker and glazier William Tonkin may have 
spread his efforts over too wide an area. He announced in 
the Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette on Tuesday, 
January 12, 1796, that he had started business in all three 
lines “in the back part of the house lately occupied by Mr. 
Sweeney, in King-street.” By September 1 he was advertis- 
ing an auction of all his cabinet and joiners’ tools and stock 
in trade “‘as he intends entering into a public line of business. 


“Benjamin Adamson had his shop on Fairfax Street 
near Queen Street in 1802 and by 1806 he had moved to a 
better business location on Royal Street near the Coffee 
House. He continued in business there, advertising his work 
in 1809, but on April 11, 1811, he announced his plans to 
move “to the western country” and put up the residue of 
his stock of cabinet work for sale with a quantity of ma- 
hogany plank and satin wood in logs. 

The migrations of John B. Taylor, cabinetmaker from 
Baltimore, are followed in the Alexandria Daily Advertiser 
and by a labelled piece which has come to light. He an- 
nounced on January 25, 1804, that he had opened his shop 
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on King Street in Alexandria “next door but one to the 
Printing Office of the Advertiser.” Taylor had moved to 
Alexandria from the manufactory of Coleman & Taylor in 
Baltimore and had brought with him a stock of ‘Plain and 
Elegant Furniture, consisting of Cellerette sideboards, side- 
board tables with marble tops, secretaries, book cases, 
bureaus, work tables, candle stands, card tables, dining and 
breakfast tables, which he offers for sale low. All orders 
shall be punctually attended to,” he promised in offering 
his service to the public. 


By 1816 he was located south of Alexandria in nearby 
Stafford County. A signed piece bearing the label of John 
B. Taylor of Stafford, a chest of drawers with the inner 
construction of Southern pine, dated 1816, was included in 
the exhibition of Furniture of the Old South at the Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts. The chest was owned by the late 
Mrs. Frank Duke. 


An intimation that Alexandria’s cabinetmakers may 
have had a trade organization at least to the extent that 
they exchanged ideas of mutual benefit is suggested by the 
following in the Gazette dated July 18, 1815: “Notice to 
Journeymen Cabinet-Makers. A meeting of the journeymen 
Cabinet-Makers of Alexandria and its vicinity is requested 
at the Washington Tavern, on Saturday evening the 22d 
inst. at 8 o’clock, on business interesting to those concerned.” 
A report of what transpired would be interesting indeed. 
The Washington Tavern was one of the early names given 
to the celebrated Marshall House at the southeast corner 
of King and Pitt Streets. 

It is a well known fact that from cabinetmaking de- 
veloped the funeral director’s services. Workers in wood 
were called upon to build caskets which in the Eighteenth 
Century were made to order according to the measurements 
of the deceased. As other services were requested of the shop 
such as the use of horse drawn transportation for the fune- 
ral, the owner of a cabinetmaking business was drawn more 
into the family circle to assist the bereaved. One of these 
who moved from cabinetmaking and upholstering into under- 
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taking was Joseph Ingle who had his furniture shop on 
Royal Street four doors below King Street according to his 
advertisement on June 9, 1795. He and his brother, Henry 
Ingle, established the firm which had charge of the burial 
of General George Washington at Mount Vernon in Decem- 
ber, 1799. 

Embarking in the same service was Joseph Spear who 
on June 18, 1811, published that he had “commenced the 
Cabinet Business in all its various branches, nearly opposite 
the Vendue Store, Prince-street—he also makes and repairs 
all kinds of Musical Instruments, such as Piano Fortes, Bass 
Viols, Violins, Guittars, &c. and will also furnish Mahogany 
Coffins for grown persons for seventeen dollars.” By Novem- 
ber 28 of the same year he had moved to the shop formerly 
occupied by Benjamin Adamson on Royal Street near the 
Coffee House, and was doing cabinet work as before. His 
price for Mahogany Coffins had by that time dropped to 
fifteen dollars. 

Spear was still in the cabinet business when he again 
advertised on March 2, 1815. That he had enlarged the under- 
taking line was evident in his announcement that he had 
“got a new Hearse and stock to make Coffins, if called for.” 
He added that he repaired sophas and every kind of chair 
on the shortest notice. It may have been to obtain a larger 
shop that he moved in 1817 to King Street between Patrick 
and Alfred Streets. 


As suggested by the variety of Joseph Spear’s work, 
many cabinetmakers were proficient in the making and re- 
pairing of musical instruments. Working in wood to give 
them just the right tone and completing the surface with 
the proper finish required the skill of an expert. The name 
of an outstanding Alexandria piano maker, John Sellers, 
appears on the fall board of an exquisite piano now in the 
Smithsonian Institute in Washington. The mahogany case 
has satin wood and ebony inlay with Sellers’ name and Alex- 
andria, Virginia, beautifully inlaid in an oval of satin wood. 
Sellers worked in Philadelphia before moving to Alexandria 
in 1796; his piano in the Smithsonian is dated 1810. 
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In advertising his Musical Instrument Manufactory in 
Prince, near Water Street, Alexandria, on March 8, 1806, he 
listed piano and violin making, importing and tuning among 
his services. “If called on to go in the country—additional 
charge, according to the time and distance. As it is trouble- 
some booking and calling for such trifles, the subscriber 
hopes that those that employ him will not think hard of it, 
to pay the cash as soon as the job is completed.” Not as well 
known today is “Joseph Billing, organ builder and piano 
forte maker, opposite Mr. Young’s store, lower end of King 
Street, Alexandria,’ who published a notice August 11, 1808, 
that he made church, chamber and barrel organs, and offered 
“Repairs and tunes in town and country.” 

That Alexandrians could and did carry out the furnish- 
ing of their houses with the finest in decorating motifs -is 
suggested in an advertisement dated August 20, 1796, by 
Lewis Labille, ‘“Upholsterer from Paris (lately arrived from 
Philadelphia). His prospective Alexandria customers were 
informed: ‘“‘He will make elegantly, and in a masterly man- 
ner, window and bed curtains of the French and English 
fashions, sophas, chairs, mattrass and feather beds, and 
generally every other article of household furniture. He has 
also a general assortment of the newest patterns of tapestry 
papers, which he offers for sale at a very moderate price. 
He hopes the neatness and elegance of his works added to 
a desire to please, will merit the approbation of those gentle- 
men who may please to favor him with this custom. N. B. 
Labelle will move the beginning of next month in Royal 
Street, next to Mr. Thomas’s book store.” 


In November, 1813, Maurice Spillawn advertised his. 
upholstering and paper hanging business at John Muir’s 
Cabinetmaker’s shop on Roval Street with the observation, 
“He flatters himself from the satisfaction he has already 
given he will meet with a liberal share of public patronage,. 
and promises to exert his abilities in pleasing those who may 
employ him.” Another upholsterer and paper hanger, John 
B. Hammett, who has descendants in Alexandria today was. 
in business at the corner of King and Washington Streets 
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in May, 1815. He gave the assurance that “Orders will be 
executed in the best and most fashionable manner, with 
punctuality and dispatch” and offered for sale ‘‘an assort- 
ment of elegant paper hanging with borders to match, linen 
and cotton bed-tickings, furniture dimity, fringes and tassels, 
bed, furniture and coach lace, cotton, yarn &c. &c.”” Hammett 
also advertised that he needed “Curled Hair in the rope 
and live Geese Feathers.” 


That the Southern cabinetmaker had an important role 
in producing the large case pieces needed by his customers 
is brought out by Miss Comstock’s research. She cites how 
during the Colonial era trade between England and the 
Colonies was encouraged while commence among the Colonies 
themselves was viewed as a threat to British prosperity. 
New England ships unloading at Southern ports had to give 
a complete account of their cargo while those from the 
Mother Country were not subject to such red tape. Almost 
exclusively the New England ships brought furniture in the 
earlier part of the Eighteenth Century. It would seem that 
the transportation of large furniture pieces across the At- 
lantic was not practical, though the New England ships did 
not hesitate to bring desks to the south. During the search 
for the exhibition of Furniture of the Old South no large 
English case pieces with a history of ownership in Virginia 
or North Carolina turned up and none is known to students 
of experience. Thus, the local Southern cabinetmaker was 
relied upon to make secretaries, cupboards, linen presses, 
china cabinets, bookcases and other large pieces. 


Three classifications have been suggested by Miss Com- 
stock for the cabinetmakers of the South: those who worked 
in a city or town at an established shop; itinerants who 
went from plantation to plantation or from one small center 
to another; and slaves on the plantation as well as slaves 
owned by town cabinetmakers. The cataloguing of 162 pieces 
by these craftsmen has laid the foundation for more re- 
search. A rich field still waits exploration since by no means 
all the pieces which were reported to the sponsors of the 
loan exhibition could be examined. 
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